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The    national     index     of    average  value  of  farm  real  estate    per     acre 
advanced  1  percent  to  156  (1947-49  =  100)  in  the  4  months  ended  March  1,   1958. 
This  was  6  percent  above  March  1,   1957,   and  a  record  high.  Values  increased 
2  percent  or  more  in  25  States  and  were    essentially  unchanged    in    the    rest. 
The  largest  increase, 7  percent,  oojcurred  in  Florida.   Values  were  at    record 
high  levels  in  39  States  on  March  1. 
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CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  FAHI^  REAL  ESTATE  MARKET 

November  19^7  -  March  19^8 
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SUMMARY 

Farm  real  estate  values  advanced  2  percent  or  more  in  25  States  during 
the  h  months  ended  March  1,  1958.  In  the  rest  of  the  States,  values  were 
essentially  unchanged.  Sharpest  increases  during  the  winter  occurred  in 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  several  Northern  Plains  States,  where  the  increase 
was  h  percent  or  more.  The  national  index  advanced  1  percent  to  a  record  high 
level  of  156  (I9U7-1;9-100) .  This  was  6  percent  above  the  March  1,  195?  level„ 

During  the  year,  values  increased  by  5  percent  or  more  in  I4I  States o 
Two  groups  of  States  stand  out  with  gains  of  8  percent  or  more.  One  group 
consists  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  extending  from  Maryland  to  Massachusetts* 
The  other  includes  3  of  the  Northern  Plains  States  -  North  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
and  Kansas, 

The  market  value  of  farm  real  estate  (land  and  buildings)  advanced  to 
$116.3  billion  or  $100,39  per  acre  on  March  1,  1958,  up  $6.8  billion  from  a 
jnear  earlier.  Net  income  available  as  a  return  to  real  estate  increased  sub- 
stantially more  than  market  values  between  1956  and  19^7.  The   rate  of  return 
advanced  from  2,5  percent  on  the  1956  value  to  3.0  percent  on  the  1957  value. 
The  further  rise  in  market  values  since  1957  may  reduce  the  rate  of  return 
for  1958  a  little  below  the  1957  level.  The  average  rate  for  the  last  3  years 
is  the  lowest  since  1932-3U  and  about  the  same  as  1910-15. 

Approximately  23  percent,  $26,9  billion,  of  the  March  1,  1958  total  value 
represents  the  value  of  farm  buildings.  Building  values  advanced  in  all 
regions  during  1957  and  on  March  1,  1958,  averaged  slightly  more  than  $5,600 
per  farm,  10  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  recession  in  iiuniarin  ousxness  activity  has  thus  far  nad  little  effect 
on  the  farm  real  estate  market  for  at  least  two  reasons.  One,  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  economy  has  not  been  as  adversely  affected  recently  as  have  other 
sectors;  and  two,  the  farm  real  estate  market  reacts  slowly  to  moderate  changes 
in  nonfarm  business  activity. 

The   number  of  farms  on  the  market  continues  to  be  low.  Inquiries  for 
farmland,  a  measure  of  demand,  were  somewhat  less  this  spring  than  in  1957. 
Farm  real  estate  reporters  expected  prices  of  farmland  to  decline  slightly  in 
the  s\jmmer  and  early  fall  of  1958. 

A  smaller  proportion  of  farm  sales  was  financed  with  some  form  of  credit 
during  1957  than  during  the  preceding  year.  Preliminary  data  show  that  65 
percent  of  farm  purchases  were  credit  financed  during  1957,  down  2  percentage 


points  from  a  year  earlier.  The  debt  incurred  on  credit  purchases  during 

1956  amounted  to  63  percent  of  the  purchase  price.  This  is  the  highest  debt 
ratio  recorded  since  estimates  were  started  in  19Uh.  Interest  rates  on  farm 
mortgages  have  declined  in  recent  months  in  response  to  lower  rates  in  central 
money  markets.  By  May  1,  19^8,  11  of  the  12  Federal  land  banks  had  reduced 
their  rates  a  half  percent  or  more. 

Voluntary  sales  of  farm  real  estate  occurred  at  about  the  same  rate  in 

1957  as  in  the  previotis  year.  The  rate  of  31.1  per  1,000  farms  for  the  year 
ended  March  l5,  1958  was  only  a  little  above  the  recent  low  reported  for 
1953-5ii.  The  number  of  distress  transfers  for  1957-58  was  slightly  below  the 
previous  year  and  near  the  lowest  of  record.  Transfers  by  various  other 
means,  chiefly  estate  settlements  and  gifts,  increased  slightly  in  the  latest 
12'^onths  period. 

About  two-thirds  of  all  sales  and  purchases  of  farmland  were  made  by 
farmers  in  the  year  ended  March  1,  1957;  this  was  about  the  same  proportion 
as  a  year  earlier.  The  trend  toward  larger  farm  operating  units  continued. 
Purchases  of  farmland  made  to  enlarge  existing  farms  increased  by  l5  percent, 
and  represented  38  percent  of  all  sales  during  the  year  ended  March  1957. 

CURRENT  M/IRKET  SITUATION 

The  national  index  of  average  value  of  farm  real  estate  per  acre  advanced 
approximately  1  percent  during  the  h  months  ended  March  1,  1958,  to  a  level 
of  156  (19U7-U9"  100).  Sharpest  increases  in  value  during  the  winter  of  1957- 
58  occurred  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  several  Northern  Plains  States,  where 
the  increase  was  U  percent  or  more.  In  20  scattered  States,  the  increase 
amounted  to  2  or  3  percent,  while  in  the  rest,  23  States,  little  change 
occurred.  This  is  in  contrast  with  early  1957  when  increases  were  more  general. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  farmland  values  started  to  slow  down  last  November, 
when  the  national  index  increased  only  2  percent.  In  each  of  the  two  previous 
li-month  periods,  those  ending  March  1  and  July  1,  1957,  it  increased  3  percent. 

Annual  Increase  Amounts  to  6  percent 

The  March  1,  1958,  level  of  values  was  6  percent  above  that  of  a  year 
earlier.  Increases  were  k  percent  or  less  in  7  States  scattered  across  the 
country  from  Maine  to  Idaho  (fig,  l).  In  28  States,  increases  ranged  from  5 
to  7  percent.  Annual  increases  were  largest  (8  percent  or  more)  in  several 
Northeastern  and  Southeastern  States,  in  Arizona,  and  in  the  Northern  Plains 
(table  1). 

Values  for  the  three  types  of  land — irrigated,  dry  farming,  and  grazing — 
advanced  in  all  of  the  11  Western  States  during  the  year  (table  11).  Dry 
farming  land  was  up  the  most,  8  percent,  followed  by  grazing  land,  6  percent 
higher,  and  irrigated  land,  up  5  percent. 
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Tahle  1.-  Percentage  chanre  in  index  of  averaf^e  value  of  farm  real  estate  per 
acre,  by  farrn  production  rerions,  selected  periods,  19^6-58 
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Dollar  Value  of  Farm  Real  Estate  at  New  Record  High 

The  total  dollar  value  of  farm  real  estate  was  estLmated  at  |116.3  billion 
on  March  1,  1958,  or  ^100.39  per  acre  of  farmland  (table  2).  This  was  a  new 
record  high  level,  6  percent,  or  $6,8  billion,  above  the  previous  high  set  in 
March  1957.  Average  values  per  acre  continue  to  be  highest  in  New  Jersey  with 
a  value  of  $521  per  acre,  followed  by  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  with  ^h20 
and  $361i  (table  12).  In  each  of  these  States,  the  proximity  to  large  popu- 
lation centers  adds  no nagri cultural  site  value  to  much  of  the  strictly  agri- 
aaltural  land. 


Among  the  more  important  agricultural  States,  values  in  California  are 
highest  at  $202  per  acre.  This  is  due  in  part  to  nonfarm  uses,  although  to 
a  lesser  extent  than  in  some  of  the  northeastern  States  where  total  land  area 
is  m.uch  smaller. 

Illinois  land  continues  to  rate  second  at  ^273  per  acre,  followed  by 
Ohio,  $23U,  and  Indiana,  S233o  Values  averaged  lowest  in  the  T-^ountain  States 
because  of  extensive  areas  of  arid  grazing  and  nonirrigated  cropland.  Irri- 
gated land  in  these  States  is  valued  as  high  as  comparable  nonirrigated  crop- 
land in  many  Corn  Belt  States.  The  value  of  irrigated  land  has  been  about 
Ii.6  times  the  value  of  diy  farmland  for  several  years.  In  Nebraska,  irrigation 
of  cropland  from,  wells  has  expanded  rapidly  in  recent  years.  The  spread  in 
values  between  irrigated  and  nonirrigated  cropland  is  not  as  wide  as  in  the 
more  arid  States  to  the  west.  Data  available  for  the  first  time  this  year 
indicate  that  in  Nebraska  the  price  of  irrigated  cropland  is  about  double  that 
of  nonirrigated  cropland. 
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Table  2,-  Farm  real  estate: 


Avera^^e  value  cer  acre  and  total  value.  United  States 
1850-1958'  1/ 


Year 


Value  of  farm  real  estate 


Per 
acre 


Total 


Year 


Value  of  farm  real  estate 


Per 
acre 


Total 


1850- 
1860- 
1870- 
1880- 


1890 

1900 


1910- 
1911- 
1912- 
1913- 
1911;- 
1915- 
1916- 
1917- 
1918- 
1919- 


1920- 
1921- 
1922- 
1923- 
192U- 
1925- 
1926- 
1927- 
1928- 
1929- 


Dollars 

n.iu 

16.31 

18.25 

19.01 

21.30 

19.30 

39.59 
i;0,66 
U1.71 
U2.6U 
U3.51 
U3.16 
1^5.69 
2/  as. 30 
"  53. lU 
57.51 

69.37 

6U.79 

57.30 

2/  56.17 

~    5U.25 

53.51 

52.31 

2/  50.23 

2/  li9.U2 

2/  ii9.25 


Million 
dollars 

3,270 

6,6i;2 

7,Uiil 

10,193 

13,273 

16,603 

3i;,793 
36,0U2 
37,298 
36,U56 
39,579 
39,590 
U2,26U 
U5,52U 
ii9,980 
5U,533 

66,310 
2/  61,523 
?/  5U,050 

?/  52,629 

1/  50,U87 
ii9,U63 

,2/  ii9, 000 

2/  W,6&0 

2/  U7,532 

2/  U7,965 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1931; 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 


19U0- 
19U1- 
19U2- 
19U3- 
19U1;- 
19li5- 
19U6- 
19i;7- 
19U8- 
19li9- 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1951; 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 


Dollars 

U8.52 
1;3 .72 
36.67 
29.98 
30.93 
31.51; 
32.1;5 
33.31 
33.23 
32.17 

31.71 

31.91; 
3U.35 
37.50 
i;2.83 
i;7.20 

53.31 
59.62 
63.96 
66.33 

6i;.96 
7i;.92 
82.87 
83.i;3 
61.76 
85.29 
88.63 
9li.52 
100.39 


Million 
dollars 

U7,873 
i;3,730 
37,180 
30,802 
32,201 
33,261; 
31;,  260 
35,213 
35,170 
3l;,aS5 

33,636 
31;,  Uoo 
37,5U7 
la,  601; 
1;8,200 

53,88U 

61,01;6 
68,!;63 
73,661; 
76,623 

75,256 

86,798 

95,995 

96,638 

9l;,688 

98,78C 

102,652 

109,1;69 

116,268 


1/  Farmland  and  buildings  as  of  date  of  census  enumeration  for  years  1850-90, 
190^,  1910,  1920,  1925,  1930,  19l;0,  and  1950,  excluding  District  of  Columbia. 
The  1951;  census  data  were  adjusted  to  March  1955  on  the  basis  of  the  change  in 
the  index  of  average  value  from  November  1951;  to  March  1955.  Other  years°as  of 
March  1  are  interpolated  by  applying  the  change  shown  in  the  revised  index  of 
value  per  acre  to  census  data.  Acres  in  farms  are  interpolated  from  census  data 
at  5-year  intervals.  Acres  in  farms  reported  hy   the  1951;  census  were  used  for 
1955-58. 

2/  Revised  February  1958. 


Wide  Range  in  Values  in  California 

The  average  value  of  all  farmland  in  California,  which  was  estimated  at 
$282  per  acre  as  of  March  1,  is  a  composite  of  many  types  and  grades  of  lando 
Values  range  from  less  than  $^0  per  acre  for  some  grazing  land  to  more  than 
$5^000  per  acre  for  certain  irrigated  orchards.  This  wide  range  in  farmland 
values  results  partly  from  th«  great  diversity  of  agricultiore  in  the  State, 
Because  of  its  unique  location  with  respect  to  latitude,  the  ocean  and  mountain 
ranges,  it  has  a  climate  suited  to  the  growing  of  many  specialty  crops  that 
require  a  subtropical  climate,  in  addition  to  the  usual  crops  grown  throughout 
the  western  part  of  the  country.  The  amount  of  land  suitable  for  growing  some 
of  the  specialty  crops  is  limited  to  relatively  small  areas  in  which  the  cor- 
rect combination  of  soil  and  climate  is  found.  Prices  for  this  land  are  high 
in  relation  to  prices  of  land  devoted  to  production  of  less  specialized  crops. 
Most  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  citrus,  other  tree  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables 
is  irrigated. 

Prices  of  individual  tracts  of  land  used  to  produce  these  specialty  crops 
are  subject  to  variation  because  of  such  factors  as  altitude,  air  and  water 
drainage,  and  frequency  of  frost  damage.  Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  representative  average  market  value  of  all  land  producing  each  of 
the  commodities.  The  data  presented  in  table  3  represents  the  first  attempt 
to  show  average  values  by  types  of  land.  1/  The  range  in  reported  values  is 
also  shown  in  order  to  show  the  reliability  of  the  averages. 

Land  in  avocado  groves  has  the  highest  value,  approximately  $5,000  per 
acre.  Land  on  which  such  extensive  field  crops  as  barley,  beans,  hay,  corn, 

1/  A  special  questionnaire  was  sent  to  reporters  in  California  this  March 
to  obtain  more  specific  information  as  to  prevailing  market  values  for  the 
many  special  types   of  land  found  in  this  State,  Thej'-  were  asked  to  give  their 
estimates  of  the  market  value  of  land  devoted  to  citrus,  deciduous  fruits,  and 
vineyards  as  well  as  irrigated  land  used  for  truck  and  field  crops.  The  values 
reported  include,  in  addition  to  the  land,  the  value  of  trees  and  vines  of 
normal  bearing  age.  Replies  were  received  from  about  125  reporters, 

A  grovring  population  and  expanding  econoi^y  have  intensified  the  encroach- 
ment of  residential,  industrial,  and  commercial  uses  on  agriculttiral  land  in 
recent  years o  Much  of  the  land  producing  specialty  crops  makes  choice  home 
and  industrial  sites,  but  it  is  not  the  only  type  of  land  affected.  The  en- 
croachment is  reflected  in  prices  of  all  types  of  land  vrith  desirable  location 
characteristics  that  is  proximate  to  large  population  centers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  although  it  has  been  evident  especially  in  southern  California. 
Reporters  have  been  instructed  to  exclude  prices  of  land  sold  for  nonfarm  uses 
from  their  estimates  of  market  value  presented  in  this  section,  as  well  as 
those  shown  elsewhere  in  this  report,  although  they  coimient  frequently  that  it 
is  difficult  to  do  so.  It  is  often  impossible,  and  to  some  extent  incorrect, 
to  exclude  completely  the  indirect  effects  of  the  sale  of  land  for  nonfarm 
uses  on  the  market  value  of  the  remaining  farmland. 
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Table  3 .-  estimated  value  per  acre  of  irrigated'  land  losed  for  growing  specified  crops, 

;alifornia,  Karen  1,  1958  1/ 


Crop 


^vers:_-e 

value 
per  acre 


Range  in 

market 

valvie   2/ 


Crop 


j-.verage 

value 
per  acre 


Range  in 

market 
value  Zl 


k^QcaAas 

Lenons 

iJavel  oranges 

Valencia  oran-es- 
English  Walnuts — 

Apricots 

Peaches 

ALT.onds 

Prunes 

Pears 


Dollars 

U,750 
3,300 
2,950 
2,050 
1,875 

1,800 
1,600 

1,525 
1,525 
i,ii5o 


Dollars 

ii,  500-5,500, 
2,000-5,500 
1,000-1;,  500 

1,000-3,500 

1,000-2,800 

1,000-2, UOO 

1,000-2,500 

fcOO-2,000 

750-2,000 

750-2,500 


Table  grapes 

Raisin  grapes — 
V<ine  or  juice 

2rapes^ 

Truck  and 

vegetables 

Intensive  field 

crops  3/ 

Extensive  field 

crops  j^- 


Dollars 

1,525 
1,300 

1,075 

1,150 

750 

550 


Dollars 

1,000-2,000 
1,000-1,500 

650-1,500 

600-2,000 

UOO-1,100 

200-1,000 


1/  Based  on  estimates  obtained  from  real  estate  reporter?.     Tney  were  asked  to  give 
their  estirates  of  the  current  nisrket  value    cf  each  of  the  above  types  of  land  ex- 
cluding nonbearing  fruit  acreage  and  the  value  of  buildings. 

1/  i-'his  range  excludes  the  highest  and  lowest  10  percent  of  the  reported  values. 

3/  Includes  land  used  for  ^-rowing  coi.ton,  sugar  beets,   rice,   and  similar  crops, 

y  Includes  land  used  for  growing  barley,  beans,  hay,  corn,  sorgnum,  etc. 


and  sorghuns,  are  .rroT-m  is  valued  the  lowest,  approximately  ^550  per  acre. 
Values  for  land  producing  most  of  the  remaining  specialty  crops  fall  Td.thin 
•these  limits.  Land  on  which  citrus  fruit  is  provm  is  valued  higher  than  land 
used  for  deciduous  fruits  and  nuts.  Land  used  to  grov:  table  and  raisin  grapes 
is  valued  loi-jer  than  fr-uit  land  but  higher  than  truck  and  vegetable  cropland. 
The  latter  type  is  slightly  higher  in  value  than  land  used  for  wine  or  juice 
grapes.  Land  for  intensive  field  crops  -  cotton,  sugar  beets,  rice  -  is 
valued  next  to  the  lowest,  between  land  used  for  wine  or  juice  grapes  and  that 
used  for  extensive  field  crops. 

Value  of  Farm  Buildings  Increases 

The  value  of  all  buildings  on  farms  was  estimated  to  be  ?;'26.9  billion  as 
of  March  1,  19^8,  approximately  10  percent  above  the  level  of  a  year  earlier.  2/ 
Nearljr  a  third  of  the  increase  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  value  of  buildings 
in  relation  to  the  value  of  all  real  estate.  This  ratio  was  23.2  on  March  1, 
19^8,  up  nearly  1  percentage  point  from  March  1,  1957,  but  slightly  below  the 
ratio  of  March  1,  1956, 


2/  The  buildin-g  values  discussed  here  represent  the  additional  market  value 
placed  on  farms  because  of  existing  buildings.  They  are  not  a  "cost-of- 
reproduction-less-depreciation"  valuation. 
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Althoujn  the  ratio  of  building  values  to  the  value  of  all  farr:  real  estate 
increased  in  the  past  year,  it  does  not  s  eem  lil-cely  that  this  is  a  Der^nanent 
reversal  of  the  steady  decline  shown  by  this  ratio  since  19aO.  Several  factors 
contribute  to  such  a  belief.  The  trend  to-,rard  fewer  and  larrer  far^ns  is  con- 
tinuing tnroughcut  nuch  of  the  country.  VjTien  a  farm,  or  tract  of  farmland,  with 
bfi-iildings  is  absorbed  by   a  neighboring  farm,  the  new  owner  usually  has  little 
need  for  the  additional  buildings  luiless  the  farrjiouse  can  be  rcr/:--d  as  a  res- 
idence, 'i'nis  is  evidenced  in  market  prices  for  land  without  buildings,  vjhich 
are  nearly  as  nigh  as  those  for  land  with  buildings.  This  market  situation  is 
especially  time  of  the  Com  Belt  and  Great  Plains,  where  the  pressure  for  farm 
enlargeraent  has  been  strongest.  Fa.im   buildings,  other  than  dwellings,  on  such 
properties  are  often  allotired  to  depreciate  or  are  removed  in  order  to  reduce 
property''  ta::es. 

Many  landlords  find  it  more  profitable  to  rent  land  i-rithout  bioildings  to 
established  neighboring  farm  operators  than  to  rent  a  complete  farm  unit.  The 
additional  rental  return  provided  by  a  set  of  buildings  is  seldom  large  enough 
to  cover  the  added  cost  of  maintenance,  repair,  and  taxes  on  inpro-^rcnients. 
Consequently  mary  people  buyirig  land  to  rent  to  others  attach  little  value  to 
the  buildings. 

In  the  aggregate,  these  value-depressing  forces  have  been  of  more  than 
sufficient  magnitude  to  offset  the  value  added  to  farm  buildings  in  the  form 
of  improvements  to  dwellings  and  service  buildings  in  recent  years.  This 
trend  is  exf)ected  to  continue  as  long  as  the  demand  for  land  for  farm  enlarge- 
ment continues  to  be  strong.  However,  the  potential  residential  use  of  fann 
di-rellings  by  nonfarmers  as  a  result  of  improved  highways  and  wider  dispersal 
of  the  population  may  help  to  maintain  or  enhance  their  value. 

Building  values  advanced  in  all  regions  diuring  19^7.  The  increases  in 
value  were  smallest  in  the  Com  Belt,  the  only  region  where  buildings  made  up 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  real  estate  on  March  1,  1958,  than 
a  year   earlier  (table  13).  Regional  comparisons  of  building  values  per  farm 
and  per  acre  changed  little.  The  Northeastern  States  still  show  the  highest 
value  of  buildings  per  farm,  and  have  the  highest  proportion  of  the  value  of 
farm  real  estate  represented  by  buildings.  In  these  States,  as  well  as  in 
Michd-gan,  Wisconsin  and  Virginia,  buildings  represent  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  value  of  farm  real  estate.  Elsewhere  east  of  the  Plains  States,  buildings 
account  for  about  a  fourth  of  the  total  value,  but  in  the  western  half  of  the 
country  they  seldom,  exceed  15  percent. 

Factors  That  Contribute  to  Increased  Land  Values 

A  complex  of  factors  has  contributed  to  the  rise  in  farp.  real  estate  values 
that  has  taken  place  during  the  past  U  years.  Am.ong  these  i-rere  inflationary 
pressi^res,  demand  for  land  and  buildings  for  nonfarm  uses.  Government  programs 
for  agriculture,  and  the  cost  redi^ction  possible  from  larger  operating  units. 
Many  of  these  vrere  present  in  the  x-rinfjev   of  1957-53  and  contributed  to  the  rise 
in  land  values.  However,  the  high  level  of  nonfarm  business  activity'-,  which 
has  been  a  characteristic  of  the  Nation's  econormr  for  the  last  several  years, 
and  helped  sustain  nonfarm  demand  for  land,  reached  a  peak  in  August  1957  and 
then  started  to  decline.  This  red\iction  has  been  felt  by  most  broad  types  of 
demand,  but  the  ma.ior  impact  has  been  on  durable  goods,  both  producer  and 
consumer. 
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Apparently,  the  recession  in  business  activity  has  affected  the  farm  real 
estate  market  very  little  thus  far.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  agric- 
ultural sector  of  the  economy  has  not  shown  effects  of  the  decline.  Substan- 
tial gains  were  recorded  in  prices  and  incomes  to  farmers  in  the  first  quarter 
of  19^8.  Prices  received  by  farmers  averaged  more  than  7  percent  above  the 
first  quarter  of  1957;  in  mid-March,  they  were  at  the  highest  level  in  almost 
5  years  and  6  percent  above  last  Aufriist.  Although  prices  paid  by  farmers  have 
continued  to  reach  new  highs,  the  parity  ratio  has  also  improved.  It  averaged 
8U  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958  compared  with  81  in  the  same  quarter  a  year 
earlier.  The  anmial  rate  of  farm  operators'  realized  net  income  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1958  rose  to  about  13  billion  dollars  compared  with  a  rate  of  11.7 
billion  a  year  earlier.  Although  the  flow  of  income  to  farmers  was  augmented 
earlier  this  year  by  delayed  marketings  from  last  year's  late  harvests,  most 
of  the  gain  in  farm  income  reflected  the  current  improvement  in  the  agricul- 
tural price  situation. 

This  improvement  in  the  agricultural  situation  added  a  note  of  optimism 
to  the  farm  real  estate  market  in  some  sections  of  the  country  this  spring. 
This  was  particularly  time  in  areas  where  receipts  from  livestock  and  products, 
which  rose  5  percent  in  1957,  make  up  a  large  part  of  total  income.  Largest 
increases  in  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  and  government  payments  gen- 
erally occurred  in  the  Plains  and  Mo\mtain  States  (fig,  3).  This  was  one  of 
the  areas  in  which  the  land  market  was  strongest  this  spring.  Values  of 
grazing  land  in  the  11  Western  States  increased  by  8  percent  in  the  12  months 
ended  March  1,  1958. 

Farmland  values  were  largely  unchanged  in  the  Appalachian  region  and  in 
some  of  the  southeastern  States,  Cash  receipts  in  most  of  these  States  were 
doxm  in  1957,  mainly  because  of  lower  receipts  from  cotton.  Nationally  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  all  crops  declined  9  percent  in  1957,  Cash  receipts 
from  food  grains  were  down  only  h  percent,  while  receipts  from  feed  crops  were 
about  the  same  as  in  1956, 

Another  reason  for  the  apparent  failure  of  the  business  recession  to  affect 
land  values  by  this  spring  is  the  fact  that  historically  the  land  market  has 
been  slow  to  react  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  general  economy.  The  current 
situation  may  be  no  exception.  It  is  possible  that  the  recession  has  been  too 
short  for  any  effect  to  show  up  in  the  land  market. 

Number  of  Farms  On  the  Market  Unchanged 

Reporters  in  the  March  1958  svorvey   of  the  farm  real  estate  market  indi- 
cated tliat  the  number  of  farms  offered  for  sale  continued  to  be  low  through 
the  winter  of  1957.  The  distribution  of  reports  indicating  an  increase,  little 
change,  or  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  farms  listed  for  sale  this  spring  was 
nearly  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  More  than  three-fifths  of  the  reporters 
indicated  that  little  change  had  occurred.  The  rest  were  divided  equally 
between  those  reporting  increases  and  decreases.  Indication  of  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  farms  on  the  market  could  be  found  in  the  Western  as  well  as  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  Reoorters  in  the  West  South  Central  States, 
however,  gave  indications  of  a  possible  increase  in  the  supply  of  farms  in  those 
States, 
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CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  MARKETINGS 
AND  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS 
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Figure  3 


•  Inqiilries  for  Farmland  Decline 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  respondents  in  the  March  survey  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  nimber  of  people  loo  Icing  for  farmland  was  unchanged  from 
a  year  earlier.  However,  the  reporters  who  had  observed  a  decrease  in  demand 
for  farmland  out-niEnbered  those  reporting  an  increase.  This  general  situation 
was  true  for  all  sections  of  the  coiintry.  A  year  earlier,  the  increase-re- 
porters exceeded  the  decrease-reporters  in  all  States  alon.cr  the  southern  border 
of  the  country,  in  several  New  England  States,  and  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and 
North  Dakota.  The  decline  in  demand  was  least  pronounced  this  year  in  the 
North  Central  and  Mountain  States, 

Selling  ?rices  of  Average  Farms  Expected  To  Decline 

Reporters  in  the  March  19^8  survey  of  the  farm  real  estate  market  were 
asked  i-/hat  changes  in  selling  prices  of  farmland  they  expected  during  the  6 
months  follovring  the  survey.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  price  of 
average  quality  fanns  wo-jld  tend  to  decline  during  the  summer  of  1958.  Although 
the  proportion  of  all  reporters  exoecting  little  change  in  prices  was  about  the 
sam.e  as  in  the  March  1957  survey,  the  group  expecting  a  decline  was  greater 
wliile  the  groiip  expecting  an  increase  was  smaller.  The  main  exception  was  made 
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up  of  reporters  in  the  VJest  North  Central  rep:ion,  who  were  nearly  equally- 
divided  between  expected  increases  and  decreases. 

Reporters  were  asked  also  for  their  opinions  relative  to  the  expected 
changes  in  the  price  of  "good"  quality  farms.  Expectations  of  a  decline  in 
price  were  evident  in  all  Eastern  regions,  except  New  England,  and  in  the  West 
North  Central  States,  Possible  increases  were  expected  in  the  latter  group 
wiiile  little  change  was  anticipated  in  the  New  England  area.  Selling  price 
of  "poor"  quality  farms  was  expected  to  decline.  More  reporters  expected  de- 
creases and  fewer  increases  than  in  the  llarch  19^7  s\jrvey.  Reporters  x^rere 
more  certain  of  a  decline  in  the  price  of  poor  farms  than  in  the  price  of 
either  average  or  good  farmland. 

In  the  Western  States,  reporters  provided  similar  opinions  regarding 
future  changes  in  the  price  of  irrigated,  drj'-  farming,  and  grazing  land.  In 
the  liO'jmtain  region,  little  change  was  exj:)ected  in  prices  of  irrigated  and  dry 
farming  land  while  prices  of  grazing  land  were  expected  to  advance.  Prices 
of  irrigated  land  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  vrare  expected  to  show  some  de- 
cline during  the  summer,  although  prices  for  dry  farming  and  grazing  land  were 
expected  to  go  higher. 

Fewer  Credit-financed  Sales 

Reporters  in  the  March  1958  survey  estimated  that  a  slightly  smaller  pro- 
portion of  far:^  sales  were  financed  with  some  form  of  credit  during  19^7  than 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  current  estimate  indicates  that  approximately 
65  percent  of  farm  purchases  were  credit-financed  during  19^7,  down  2  per- 
centage points  from  the  March  1,  1957,  level.  Declines  in  credit-financed 
transfers  occurred  in  all  regions  except  the  East  South  Central,  where  a  slight 
increase  was  reported. 

The  reduction  in  credit-financed  sales  during  the  last  12  months  resulted 
from  less  frequent  use  of  mortgages  to  finance  purchases  of  farmland.  Declines 
were  apparent  in  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  Nation  and  in  the  West  South 
Central  States.  Little  change  occurred  elsewhere. 

Sales  contracts  continue  to  account  for  about  30  percent  of  all  credit- 
financed  p\u:'chases,  the  sane  proportion  as  in  the  previous  year,  jj  Use  of 
contracts  has  generally  increased  since  estimates  v;ere  started  in  lvL6,  This 
form  of  credit  financing  has  been  used  most  frequently  in  the  Com  Belt,  where 
currently  approximately  one-fourth  of  all  sales  are  contracts  foi*  deed  and  in 
the  Western  States,  where  more  than  a  third  of  all  sales  are  on  contract o 

^7 The  sales  contract,  or  land  contract,  referred  to  in  this  section  is  a 
long-term  contract  for  deed  freqnentlv  used  as  a  means  of  low-equity  financing. 
Thus,  it  differs  from  the  short-term  option  or  contract  to  buy  that  is  used 
more  frequently  in  nonfarm.  real  estate  transactions.  See  page  21  for  further 
discussion  of  the  land  contract. 
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Cash  Sales  I-'ore  Frequent 

A  slight  increase  occiirred  in  the  proportion  of  purchases  pai{3  for  in  cash 
in  the  year  ended  March  1,  19^8,  Cash  sales  have  declined  frora  approximately 
three-fifths  of  the  total  in  19U6  to  3^  percent  at  present.  The  increase 
during  the  last  12  months  was  the  first  interruption  in  a  steady  decline 
starting  in  1951.  An  increase  in  number  of  cash  sales  was  reported  in  most 
regions  this  spring.  Cash  sales  account  for  more  than  a  fourtl-i  of  all  sales 
in  regions  outside  the  West,  where  they  represent  slightly  less  than  a  fifth 
of  all  sales. 

Volume  of  Mortgage  Recording  Declines 

The  estimated  amount  of  farm  real  estate  mortgages  recorded  in  the  last 
half  of  1957  declined  k   percent  from  the  same  period  of  1956.  The  amount  of 
Federal  land  bank  and  insurance  company  loans  declined  wliile  loans  made  by 
banks,  individuals,  and  miscellaneous  lenders  increased.  The  average  size  of 
Icaji  for  all  lenders  declined  by  about  1  percent. 

In  1957j  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  farm-mortgage  debt  slowed  mate- 
rially. The  estimated  total  outstanding  on  January  1,  1956,  vra.s  $1C.5  billion, 
6-percent  higher  than  the  January  1,  195?,  total,  Hovrever,  the  vol"ume  of  loans 
made  was  lower.  Rates  of  delinquencies  and  foreclosures  continued  low.  Prin- 
cipal repajTnents  declined  relative  to  the  amount  of  mortgages  outstanding  at 
the  beginning  of  'the  year.  Interest  rates  on  farm  mortgages  moved  upirard 
during  195?.  Most  lenders  were  charging  higher  rates  in  the  fall  of  195?  than 
they  were  a  year  earlier.  But,  rates  have  declined  in  recent  months  in  re- 
sponse to  lovrer  costs  of  loan  funds  in  central  money  markets.  By  May  1,  11 
of  the  12  Federal  land  banks  had  reduced  interest  rates  on  farm  mortgages  by 
a  half  percent  or  more.  The  New  Orleans  bank  kept  its  rate  unchanged, 

CHANGES  n:  FARM  OJTIERSHIP 

Total  transfers  of  farm  real  estate  by  all  m.ethods  were  at  the  rate  of 
hB,0  per  1,000  farms  in  the  year  ended  March  l5,  1958,  an  increase  of  Oo2  per 
1,000  farms  from,  the  rate  of  the  previoti.s  12  months.  This  is  only  slightlj'- 
above  the  rate  of  kU»l   per  1,000  farms  for  the  year  ended  March  l5,  1953j  which 
was  the  lowest  since  records  were  started  in  1926.  Total  transfers  reached  a 
record  high  in  the  year  ended  March  l5,  1933,  with  a  rate  of  93.6  per  1,000 
farms,  but  two-fifths  of  these  were  distress  transfers  which  resulted  in  fore- 
closures, assignments,  bankruptcies,  or  related  defaults. 

Little  Change  in  Voluntary  Transfers 

Voluntary  sales  of  farmland  occiured  at  about  the  same  rate  during  195? 
as  in  the  previous  year  (table  h)o  The  rate  of  transfers  for  the  12  months 
ended  March  l5,  1958,  is  estimated  at  31.1  per  1,000  farms  compared  with  a 
rate  of  31.I-'  for  the  previous  12  months.  Voluntary'-  sales  of  farmland  reached 
a  peak  in  19U6  and  19U7  when  the  rat-e  exceeded  57  per  1,000  fam-.s.  These  rates 
were  mere  than  3z   tim.es  the  low  level  recorded  in  the  depression  years  of 
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Table    U,-  Voluntary  transfers  of  farm  real  estate:     Estimated  nvunber  per  1,000 
of  all  farms,  years  ending  March  1^,  19^7-58  1/ 


Farm 

production 

region 


1953 


195U 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


Change, 
1957  to 
1958 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Nvimber 

Number 

per 
1,000 

per 
1,000 

per 
1,000 

per 

1,000 

per 
1,000 

per 

1,000 

Northeast— 

Com  Belt 

Lake  States- 

Appal  chian 

Southeast 

Delta  States-— 

Southern  Plains- 

Northern  Plains 

Mountain- 

Pacific 

United  States-- — ~ 


31.7 
32.8 
27.5 
35.9 
36.7 
36.7 
29.3 
h5.2 
5U.7 


31.2 

28.0 
29.6 
2li.2 
32.2 
29.1 
33.3 
23.7 
37.0 
h8.6 


32.1 
29.I4 
3U.5 
25.0 
29.6 
30.1 
37.8 
26.1 

ia.5 

56.6 


33.8 
30.5 
33.3 
25.9 
33.2 
30.8 
3U.3 
25.1^ 
39.8 
59.3 


31.8 
29.5 
33.8 
2U.1 
35.6 
32.3 
29.5 
2h.7 
37.5 
55.6 


32.5 
31.9 
31.7 
23.0 
31.7 
29.1 
29.5 
25.2 
39.1 
52.lj 


Percent 

2 
8 
3 

-  5 
-11 

-10 

0 
2 

U 

-  6 


3U.2 


29.9 


31.9 


32.  1j 


31.  I4 


31.1 


-  1 


1/  Includes  contracts  to  purchase,  but  not  options. 


the  1930's.     The  ntiinber  of  voluntary  sales  has  declined  rather  steadily  since 
tlie  I9U7  peak   (fig.   Ii).     Approximately  lliO,000  farms   changed  ovmership  by 
voluntary  means  during  the  12  months  ended  March  1958,   compared  with  lU2,000 
farms  for  the  comparable  period  ending  in  195?. 

The  rate  of  voluntary  transfers  during  195?  declined  approximately  10 
percent  in  the  Delta  States  and  the  Southeast,     Transfers  in  the  Appalachian 
region  were  down  5  percent;  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,   a  drop  of  6  percent 
was  recorded.     No  change  occurred  in  the  rate  of  voluntary  transfers  in  the 
Southern  Plains  while  the  Northern  Plains  showed  a  2-percent  increase.     The 
Northeastern  States  showed  about  the  same  increase,  while  transfers  in  the  Lake 
and  Mountain  States  advanced  3  and  h  percent,   respectively.     The  rate  was  8 
percent  higher  in  the  Com  Belt. 

Farm  Foreclosures  Continue  To  Decline 


The  rate  of  foreclosures,  including  assignments  to  avoid  foreclosure, 
bankruptcies,  and  related  defaults,   continued  to  decline  during  the  12  months 
ended  March  15,  1958.     The  rate  of  1,7  farms  per  1,000  was  below  last  year's 
level  of  2.0  farms  per  1,000  and  equal  to  the  rate  recorded  in  early  195U. 
The  rate  of  farm  foreclosures  reached  an  al!l.-time  low  of  1  farm  per  1,000  in 
the  12  months  ended  March  19li8.     A  small  but  steady  increase  occurred  until 
early  1956  wi.en  the  rate  was  2,3  farms.     The  frequency  of  these  transfers  has 
been  at  a  relatively  low  level  since  the  early  forties.     The  peak  in  distress 
transfers  of  this  tjrpe  was  reached  during  1932  and  early  1933  x^en  the  rate 
was  nearly  39  farms.     Applying  the  current  rate  of  foreclosiires  to  the  estimated 
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niunber  of  farms  indicates  that  approximately  7^500  distress  transfers  occurred 
d-uring  the  year  ended  March  1958.  A  year  earlier,  the  n-umber  was  estimated  at 
9,000.  In  the  most  recent  12  months,  the  rate  of  foreclosiore  was  unchanged  in 
the  Northeast  and  Pacific  regions  but  vra,s  somevxhat  higher  in  the  Corn  Belt  and 
Lake  States  (table  lli).  In  the  remaining  6  regions,  distress  transfers  were 
at  a  lower  rate,  and  in  the  Delta  States  they  were  the  lovrest  of  record. 

Other  Classes  Of  Transfer  Increase 

Transfers  of  the  ownership  of  farmland  by  various  other  methods  increased 
during  1957  and  early  1958,  chiefly  because  of  more  frequent  sales  by  admin- 
istrators and  executors  and  a  greater  number  of  inheritance  and  gift  transfers. 
The  rate  of  sales  of  farmland  to  settle  estates  (sales  by  administrators  and 
executors)  was  8.9  farms  per  1,000  during  the  year,  a  slight  increase  from  the 
rate  of  8,7  during  the  previous  12  months.  Transfers  of  this  type  have  re- 
mained relatively  stable,  ranging  between  6  and  9  per  1,000  farms  for  some 
years.  Transfers  of  ownership  by  inheritance  and  gift  were  estimated  to  occur 
at  the  rate  of  i^.l  per  1,000  farms,  up  slightly  from  the  March  1,  1957,  rate 
of  3«6  farms.  Tax  sales  occurred  at  the  same  level  in  1957  as  a  year  earlier, 
0.7  per  1,000  farms.  Transfers  of  this  t^rpe   have  occurred  at  a  rate  of  less 
than  1  per  1,000  farms  since  19^5.  During  1950  and  again  in  1952,  the  all- 
time  low  rate  of  0.3  farms  was  established.  These  rates  are  very  low,  partic- 
ularly when  they  are  compared  with  the  record  high  rate  of  l5.?  farms  during 
1932.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassified  transfers  continued  at  about  the  same 
rat«  as  in  recent  years,  1.5  per  1,000  fanns. 
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SALES  OF  FARM  REAL  ESTATE 

The  average  sale  price  of  a  sainple  of  sales  of  farmland  made  diiring  the 
12  months  ended  March  1,  1957 >  was  lower  in  7  major  type-of -farming  areas  and 
higher  or  unchanged  in  5  others,  h/   The  most  pronc'unced  decline  occurred  in 
the  western  range  livestock  areas,  i^hich  were  hit  by  drought  during  the  summer 
of  1956.  Elsewhere,  the  declines  were  small.  Sales  prices  advanced  in  the 
Northeast,  eastern  Corn  Belt,  and  eastern  and  western  cotton  areas.  In  the 
western  Corn  Belt,  the  average  sale  price  was  unchanged. 

Ar^  change  in  average  selling  price  is  a  result  not  only  of  changes  in 
value  but  also  of  changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  of  different  qualities 
that  is  sold  in  each  period.  During  1956-57,  this  distribution  was  virtually 
unchanged  if  data  for  the  eastern  areas  are  pooled.  Differences  between  areas 
were  noted,  however.  The  proportion  of  sales  consisting  of  "average"  quality 
land  was  higher  in  8  areas  and  lower  in  6,  while  the  average  price  was  higher 
in  all  except  the  winter  wheat,  western  Com  Belt,  and  eastern  cotton  areas o 
In  the  latter  two  areas  the  price  was  unchanged  from  a  year  earlier. 

Sales  classified  as  "poor"  quality  land  showed  little  change  in  8  areas, 
but  were  relatively  more  frequent  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lake  States  and 
general  farming  area.  Prices  strengthened  in  several  areas,  mainly  in  the 
eastern  Corn  Belt,  winter  wheat,  eastern  and  western  cotton,  and  eastern  to- 
bacco areas. 

Sales  of  "good"  quality  land  were  about  as  frequent  in  the  western  cotton, 
winter  wheat,  and  Lake  States  dairy  areas.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Lake 
States,  and  the  eastern  sections  of  the  Com  Belt,  cotton  and  tobacco  areas, 
farmland  considered  to  be  of  good  quality  made  up  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
total,  while  sales  of  this  kind  of  land  were  less  frequent  in  the  remaining 
7  areas.  Declines  in  the  price  of  good  quality  land  were  evident  in  the  Lake 

h/  Much  of  the  material  presented  in  this  and  succeedinr:  sections  of  the 
report  is  based  on  a  sample  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  sales  of  farm  real  estate 
reported  by  dealers  and  others  familiar  with  the  farm  real  estate  market,  in 
mail  surveys  conducted  in  March  of  each  year.  The  reporters  provide  the  only 
source  of  detailed  information,  on  a  regional  or  national  scale,  concerning 
the  conditions  that  surroiind  sales  of  farm  real  estate.  These  include  such 
items  as  prices,  terms  of  financing,  type  of  biiyer  and  seller,  and  quality  of 
land  and  buildings.  These  data  are  summarized  by  States  and  major  type-of- 
farviing  areas,  which  follow  crop-reporting-district  boundaries. 

Changes  from  year  to  year  in  average  sales  prices  of  farmland  need  not 
agree  with  the  changes  in  market  value  expressed  by  the  indexes  of  average 
value.  Sales  prices  relate  only  to  the  relatively  few  farms  that  are  sold  each 
year,  while  the  index  measures  changes  in  the  estimated  market  value  of  all 
farmland.  Changes  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  land  sold  in  any  area  from 
year  to  year  often  obscure  or  distort  the  general  trend  in  market  values. 
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States,  general  farming,  western  Corn  Belt,  winter  wheat,  and  central  and 
western  cotton  areas.  Prices  were  hi^.er  only  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Com 
Belt  and  cotton  areas.  Thus,  the  general  tendency  for  selling  prices  of  farm- 
land of  good  quality  to  show  more  strength  than  prices  of  land  of  lower  quality, 
which  was  noted  from  19^h   through  the  early  part  of  19^6,  was  arrested  in 
several  areas  by  the  spring  of  19^7. 

In  the  Western  regions,  prices  of  irrigated  land  were  higher  in  the  south- 
em  range  livestock  and  California  specialty  areas  but  lower  elsewhere.  Prices 
of  dry  farming  land  were  lower  in  all  except  the  northwestern  \iheat   area; 
prices  of  grazing  land  were  lower  in  all  of  the  western  areas. 

Range  in  Sale  Prices 

Table  5  contains  the  average  sale  price  for  farmland  sold  in  some  of  the 
major  type-of -fanning  areas.  To  provide  a  neasure  of  the  representativeness 
of  these  averages  as  a  measure  of  the  average  market  value  of  all  land,  the 
dollar  range  in  reported  sales  prices  is  shown  also.  £/  This  range  tends  to  be 
widest  in  areas  with  the  highest  average,  the  eastern  Com  Belt,  and  narrowest 
where  the  average  is  lowest,  the  spring  wheat  area.  But,  when  the  dollar  range 
is  related  to  its  average  price  per  acre,  the  lowest  average  prices  tend  to 
show  the  largest  relative  variation  while  the  high  averages  show  lower  relative 
variation, 

T;'/pe  of  Buyer 

Farmers  continued  to  be  the  chief  groiro  of  buyers  of  farmland  in  the  year 
ended  March  19^7;  they  bought  SU   percent  of  all  farms  and  parcels  of  farmland 
sold.  This  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  12  months.  Within  the  farmer- 
buyer  groip,  tenant  purchases  declined  slightly  from  22  percent  of  all  purchases 
in  1955-56  to  20  percent  in  1956-57  (table  6),  Tnis  decline  was  evident  in  all 
regions  except  the  Northeast,  Owner-operators  bought  more  than  a  third  of  all 
farms  sold  in  each  area,  and  in  the  Appalachian,  Plains,  and  Western  regions, 
their  purchases  amounted  to  two-fifths  or  more  of  tiie  total,  Nonfarmer  buyers 
were  somewhat  more  active  in  the  farm  real  estate  market  during  the  year,  in 
the  Southern  and  Mountain  regions.  Purchases  by  this  group  made  up  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  total  in  the  Northeast  and  Pacific  regions.  Elsewhere,  their 
purchases  were  at  about  the  same  level  as  a  year  earlier. 

5/  Average  sales  prices  of  farms  sold  within  an  area  are  used  frequently  as  a 
guide  in  appraising  individual  farms,  in  comparing  levels  of  values  between 
areas  and  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  tax  assessments.  When  average  sales  prices 
are  used  for  such  purposes,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  prices  from  which  an 
average  are  computed  can  vary  over  a  wide  range.  The  representativeness  of  an 
average  depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  this  variation.  One  way  to  express  this 
variation  is  to  array  the  individual  items  and  thus  show  the  maximum  range. 
This  array  can  be  more  useful,  as  it  will  show  less  random  fluctuation,  if  parts 
of  the  extremes  are  disregarded.  It  is  this  tyoe  of  ran:^e  that  is  shown  in 
table  5. 
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Table  $»-   Farm  real  estate:  Average  price  of  farmland  sold,  range  in  prices,  and 

average  price  by  quality  of  land  sold,  selected  type -of -farming  areas,  1956-^7  1/ 


Type-of -farming 
area 


Number 
of   ' 

All  i 

sales       1 

Average  price  per  acre 

• 

Average 

sales  \ 

price 

[  Range  in  | 

Poor  ' 

'  Average 

Good 

per 

prices  3/  [ 

land 

land 

land 

acre  2/ 

i 
Number 

•  Dollars 

Dollars 

:  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

679 

•   162 

UO  -  U85 

i     87 

1U2 

193 

81x2 

•   150 

50  -  335 

76 

129 

183 

l,10li 

108 

30  -  275 

hh 

103 

lh8 

1,067 

322 

1L5  -  550 

165 

279 

hoi 

1,962 

•   162 

60  -  335 

8U 

138 

161 

591 

:    37 

20  -  115 

t     22 

32 

^9 

551 

!    98 

35  -  2h5 

57 

88 

129 

3L1 

:    63 

30  -  llo 

:     35 

52 

87 

li05 

:    97 

33  -  2U5 

63 

9U 

105 

51U 

:    92 

s 

UO  -  200 

:     68 

79 

116 

1  Grazing 
*  land 

:   Dry 
:  farming 

1  Irrigated 
land 

:    38 

._ 

:  land 

595 

:   18 

66 

1U+ 

227 

':         15 

... 

:   20 

la 

217 

Northeast  dairy 

Lake  States  dairy- 
General  farming 

Eastern  com  belt — 
Western  com  belt — 

Spring  wheat 

Winter  wheat 

Eastern  cotton 

Central  cotton 

Western  cotton—— 


Northern  range 

livestock— 

Southern  range 

livestock- 


1/  Based  on  a  sample  of  sales  of  farm  property  reported  by  farm  real  estate  dealers 
and  other  reporters  in  a  March  1957  survey.     Most  of  the  sales  probably  took  place 
during  the  6  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  survey. 

2/  Total  consideration  divided  by  total  acres  sold. 

3/  This  range  excludes  the  highest  and  lowest  10  percent  of  the  sales.  The  price 
per  acre  for  approximately  80  percent  of  all  tracts  of  farmland  sold  was  within  the 
range  indicated  for  each  type-of -farming  area. 


Local  residents   (those  living  in  the  same  or  adjoining  county  in  i^ich 
the  farm  was  located)  bought  78  percent  of  the  farms  and  parcels  of  farmland 
sold,  a  slight  increase  from  the  previoi:!S  year.  A  larger  proportion  of  farms 
in  the  Northeast,  West  Central,  and  Pacific  States  were  bovight  by  local 
residents,   ttian  in  the  previous  years.     In  the  latter  region,  where  noP-farm 
influences  on  farmland  are  prevalent,   nonresidents  bought  nearly  a  third  of  all 
farms  and  parcels  sold.     Elsevrhere  they  acco\anted  for  less  than  a  foijrth  and 
in  the  West  North  Central  and  East  South  Central  States,   they  bought  less  than 
a  fifth  of  the  farms  and  parcels  of  land  sold. 

Type  of  Seller 

Farmers  have  been  of  increasing  importance  as  sellers  of  farm  real  estate, 
rising  from,  less  than  50  percent  of  all  sellers  in  19hO  to  nearly  70  percent  in 
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Table  6  .-  Farm  real  estate  transfers:  Percentage  distribution  by  type  of  buyer 
and  seller.  United  States,  years  ending  March  1,  19^2-57  1/ 


IVpe  of  buyer 
or  seller 


1952 


19^3 


195U 


1955 


1956 


1957 


Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 


Buj'-er : 

Tenant- — — — 

Owner-operator——— — - 

P.etired  farrr.er — 

Non-farmer 

Total 

Seller: 

Active  farmer 

Retired  farmer- 

Lending  agency-- 

Coixnty,  State,  or 
Federal  government— 


2U.8 

38.3 

U.7 

32.2 


23.7 

38.3 

U.3 

33.7 


23.7 

38.1 

U.3 

33.9 


2U.1 

38.7 

U.Ii 

32.8 


21.7 

37.9 

U.9 

35.5 


19.9 

39.9 

U.2 

35.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0         100.0 


55.2 
15.0 
11.1 

0.6 

0.6 
lU.5 


51.3 
iii.U 
15.5 

0.7 

0.5 
lli.6 


51.6 

15.0 

16.  U 

0.7 

O.l. 
15.9 


53.9 

15.8 

IU.9 

0.5 

0.3 
1U.6 


51.6 

17.0 

16.1 

0.5 

0.6 
lU.2 


50.7 

18.2 

15.3 

0.3 

0.i4 

15.1 


100.0         100.0         100.0         100.0         100.0         100.0 


1/  Weighted  by  the  estimated  total  number  of  transfers  at  the  farm  production 
region  level. 


19li6.  Minor  fluctuations  around  this  level  continued  through  the  spring  of 
1957  "When  farmers  made  up  69  percent  of  all  sellers.  The  most  recent  figure 
is  nearly  unchanged  from  the  March  1956  level.  A  slight  decline  in  sales  by 
active  fanners  during  the  ^/ear  was  offset  by  an  increase  in  number  of  sales  by 
retired  farmers.  Active  farmers  accounted  for  approxi.mately  5l  percent  of  all 
sales  during  1956-57;  retired  farmers  for  18  percent.  Active  fanners  declined 
in  importance  as  sellers  of  farm  real  estate  in  the  Northeast,  Com  Belt, 
Plains,  and  Pacific  regions.  Sales  bv  this  group  increased  onl:*  in  the  Appa- 
lachian and  Southeast  regions.  Retired  farmers,  however,  were  m.ore  active 
sellers  in  all  except  the  Appalachian,  Southeast,  and  Pacific  regions, 

Nonfarmer  sellers  of  farm  real  estate  have  declined  in  importance.  They 
sold  nearly  50  percent  of  the  farms  transferred  in  19hO,  but  in  the  year  ended 
March  1,  1957,  thej?-  accounted  for  only  18  percent  of  all  sales.  The  decline 
was  due  largely  to  a  decline  in  sales  by  lending  agencies.  In  the  early  forties, 
institutions  of  this  kind,  particularly  insurance  companies,  had  large  inven- 
tories of  farms  they  had  acquired  by  foreclosure  in  the  previous  decade.  Al- 
though most  of  these  properties  had  been  sold  by  19Wj,  a  few  have  changed  hands 
each  jrear  since.  During  1956-57,  sales  by  lending  agencies  amounted  to  less 
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than  1  percent  of  all  sales.  In  recent  years,  the  most  important  group  of 
nonfarmer  sellers   has  been  made  up  of  individuals.  This  group  accounted 
for  l5  percent  of  all  sales  in  the  12  months  preceding  March  19^7,  This  was 
a  slight  increase  from  the  previous  year.  Nationally,  sales  of  farms  to  settle 
estates  accounted  for  l5  percent  of  the  transfers  in  the  year  ended  March  1957. 
In  some  areas,  these  sales  represent  a  significant  part  of  the  total  number  of 
market  transactions. 

Farm  Enlargement  Accelerates 

The  trend  toward  larger  farm  operating  units,  which  has  been  apparent  for 
several  years,  had  not  abated  by  the  spring  of  19^7.  Sales  data  show  that  it 
accelerated  diiring  the  latter  part  of  19^6  and  early  1957.  The  proportion  of 
all  tracts  and  farm.s  sold  that  became  parts  of  farms  after  sale  represented  38 
percent  of  all  sales  in  March  1957  (table  7).  A  year  earlier,  the  proportion 
T-jas  33  .percent.  This  is  the  sharpest  annual  increase  in  this  series  since  its 
origin  in  19h9  and  is  the  highest  level  recorded.  This  farm-enlargement  pro- 
cess was  apparent  in  all  major  tvpe-of -farming  areas  during  1956-57  (figo  2), 
It  has  contributed  most  to  the  farm  real  estate  market  in  the  wheat  areas  where 
the  proportion  of  purchases  for  enlargement  currently  make  up  nearly  65  percent 
of  all  transfers.  The  increase  in  such  purchases  was  most  pronounced  during 
the  year  in  the  tobacco  areas,  although  sharp  increases  were  reported  also  from 
the  western  cotton.  Lake  States  dairy,  and  northeastern  dairy  areas. 

Credit-financed  Purchases 

The  use  of  credit  to  finance  the  purchase  of  farms  continued  to  increase 
diiring  the  ji-ear  ended  March  1957,  The  increase  was  due  mainly  to  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  debt  incurred  per  transfer,  as  the  prooortion  of  sales  that 
were  credit  financed  was  unchanged  (table  8).  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  67 
percent  of  all  sales  reported  involved  some  form  of  credit  during  1956-57,  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  year.  Credit  purchases  occiu^red  more  frequently  this 
year  in  the  Northeast,  Lake  States,  and  Pacific  regions.  Buyers  of  farmland 
in  the  Corn  Belt  used  credit  at  about  the  same  rate  as  last  year,  while  in  the 
remaining  regions,  the  frequency  of  credit  financing  was  somewhat  lower.  As 
in  the  last  several  years,  credit  has  been  used  most  frequently  in  the  Lake 
States  and  Mountain  regions,  where  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  sales  in- 
volved some  form  of  credit.  The  Northern  Plains  and  Appalachian  regions  con- 
tinue to  show  the  lowest  rate  of  credit  buying. 

The  debt  inciu*red  on  credit  purchases  amounted  to  63  percent  of  the  p\ir- 
chase  price.  This  was  two  percentage  points  hipher  than  the  1955-56  ratio. 
The  current  level  is  the  highest  recorded  since  estimates  were  started  in  19liU. 
Largest  increases  in  the  ratio  were  shown  for  the  Corn  Belt,  Lake  States,  and 
Delta  States.  The  average  debt  per  acre  on  farms  and  tracts  of  land  that  were 
credit-financed  increased  in  all  except  the  wheat,  central  cotton,  and  western 
range  livestock  areas  (table  9). 

Credit  sales  were  classified  into  1;  groups  according  to  the  amount  of  debt 
in  relation  to  the  purchase  price.  Nearly  31  percent  were  found  to  have  debts 
of  75  percent  or  more,  a  slight  increase  from  the  previous  year.  The  amount  of 
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Table  7«-  Farm  purchases:  Percentage  for  fann  enlargeinent,  selected  major 

tjije-of- farming  areas,  19U9-57  1/ 


Type-or-farming  area 


Northeast  dairy 

Lake  States  dairy 

General  farming 

Eastern  corn  belt 

Western  corn  belt 

wheat  areas  (eastern) — 

Western  cotton 

Burley  tobacco 

Western  range  liveLtock- 

United  Stf.tes 


Average 


19U9-I2  ;  19^3 ;  i95ii ;  1955 ;  195^ ;  1957 


Pet. 

12 
15 
18 
27 
26 
U7 
28 

13 
30 


2U 


Pet. 


Pet.  Pet.   Pet.   Pet. 


16 

16 

15 

lU 

18 

17 

19 

20 

21 

26 

19 

18 

21 

20 

23 

33 

33 

Uo 

Ul 

U5 

30 

31 

3k 

38 

U3 

k9 

50 

57 

57 

6k 

30 

32 

37 

3U 

k3 

20 

19 

29 

27 

38 

32 

36 

37 

38 

39 

28 


29    32 


33 


38 


1/  Based  on  a  sa-nple  of  sales  reported  in  March  surveys.  Most  of  the 
sales  probably  occurred  during  the  6  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  survey. 


debt  incurred  in  this  group  of  sales  accounted  for  nearly  UO  percent  of  the 
total  new  debt  incurred  in  connection  viith  land  purchases.  Nearly  50  percent 
of  the  total  debt  was  accoimted  for  by  purchases  with  debt  ratios  of  50  to  75 
percent.  Less  than  a  fourth  of  the  credit  sales  had  debts  of  less  than  50  per- 
cent. The  relatively  heavy  concentration  of  new  debt  in  the  high-debt-ratio 
group  of  sales  indicates  that,  if  farm  earnings  were  to  decline  sharply,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  buyers  could  be  vulnerable  to  financial  difficulties. 
However,  it  is  kno^-m  that  in  many  instances  in  which  credit  purchases  show 
large  debts,  the  b"uyer  has  other  debt-free  real  estate  or  other  soiurces  of  in- 
come that  might  be  used  to  retire  debt. 

A  part  of  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  purchase  price  represented 
by  credit  is  due  to  the  increased  use  of  purchase  contracts,  which  usually  re- 
q\iire  30  percent  or  less  of  the  purchase  price  as  downpayment.  In  19ii6,  approx- 
imately 10  percent  of  all  purchases  were  financed  with  a  contract  for  deed. 
The  proportion  has  increased  steadily  since  that  time  and  is  currentlv  about  20 
percent,  A  land  contract  differs  from  a  mortgage  primari.ly  in  the  fact  that 
legal  title  to  the  land  remains  with  the  seller  until  all  pavments  on  the  con- 
tract have  been  completed,  or  until  a  specified  percentage  of  the  total  price 
has  been  paid.  The  buyer  may  then  receive  a  deed  to  the  land  and  finance  the 
balance,  if  any,  with  a  conventional  mortgage  to  the  seller  or  other  lender. 
Because  of  differences  in  State  law  governing  the  legal  status  of  land  con- 
tracts, the  frequency  and  desirability  of  using  this  method  of  land  transfer 
vary  considerably^. 
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Table  8.-  Credit-financed  transfers:  Proportion  of  all  sales,  and  ratio  of  debt  to  con- 
sideration, farm  production  regions  and  United  States,  years  ending  March  1,  1953-57  l/ 


Farm 
production 
region 


Proportion  of  all  sales 
credit-financed 


1953  :  195U  :  1955  :  1956  :  1957 


Ratio  of  debt  to  consideration 


1953  :  195U  :  1955  :  1956  :  1957 


Pet.   Pet.   Pet.   Pet.   Pet. 


Pet.   Pet.   Pet.   Pet.   Pet. 


Northeast 

Com  Belt 

Lake  States — — — 
Appalachian—-— 

Southeast- — 

Delta  States 

Southern  Plains- 
Northern  Plains- 
Mountain—— — - 
Pacific 


65 
62 
73 
U8 
52 
56 
57 
52 
65 
70 


69 
63 
75 
51 
5U 
S9 
60 
52 
66 
70 


70 
65 
75 
5h 
60 
62 
59 
53 
68 


72 
70 
78 
58 
60 
6\x 
70 
58 
73 
72 


70 
79 
56 
59 
62 
66 
S6 
72 
78 


60 
U9 
S9 

56 
61 
59 
56 
51 
61 
S9 


62 
51 
61 
59 
66 
62 
57 
56 
61 
60 


62 
52 
61 
59 
66 
66 
SS 
57 
6U 
61 


63 
55 
62 
60 
70 
61 
58 
58 
67 
6I4 


6^ 
62 
67 
63 
69 
66 
62 
58 
66 
63 


United  States 


60 


62 


6h 


67 


67 


56 


59 


59 


61 


63 


1/     Based  on  a  sample  of  sales  of  farm  property  reported  by  farm  real  estate  dealers 
and  others  in  March  surveys.     Most  of  the  sales  probably  took  place  during  the  6  months 
preceding  the  date  of  the  survey. 

Table  9.-  Credit-financed  transfers:     Proportion  of  all  sales,  ratio  of  debt  to  consid- 
eration and  average  debt  per  acre,   selected  type-of -farming  areas,  1955-57  1/ 


lype-of -farming 
area 


Northeast  dairy — 

Lake  States  dairy — — 

General  fanning- 

Eastern  com  belt ~ 

Western  com  belt — 

Spring  wheat- — — 

Winter  wheat— — 

Eastern  cotton — — 

Central  cotton — 

Western  cotton— — 

Northern  range—— — - 

livestock- — — 

Southern  range 

live  s  to  ck- — — 

California  specialty- 


Proportion  of 

all  sales 

credit-financed 


1955  :  1956  :  1957 


Pet.   Pet.   Pet. 


71 
76 

51 
66 
65 
56 
52 
61 
62 
S9 

67 

62 
72 


70 
79 
63 
65 
68 
66 
58 
S9 
66 
69 

69 

68 
66 


72 

81 
58 
71 
66 

63 
5U 
52 
61 
63 

69 

71 
76 


Ratio  of  debt  to 
consideration 


1955  :  1956  :  1957 


Pet. 

61 
61 
56 
51 
53 
67 
52 
66 
66 
56 

63 

66 
59 


Pet,   Pet. 


61 
62 
56 
51 
55 
68 
56 
70 
60 
57 

65 

66 
63 


6h 
65 
62 
52 
58 
67 
56 
69 
70 
60 

63 

63 

6U 


Average  debt 
per  acre 


1955  :  1956  :  1957 


Pol. 

78 
88 
69 
133 
78 
23 
51i 
Uo 
60 
38 

22 

hh 
230 


Pol. 

82 
9S 
65 
136 
93 
2U 
63 
U5 
61 
36 

30 

li6 
199 


Pol. 

89 
96 
68 
155 
98 
29 
63 
53 
61 
56 

23 

36 
19li 


1/     See  footnote,  table  8, 
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Part  of  the  increase  in  the  average  amormt  of  new  debt  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  land  piirchases  arises  because  of  the  marked  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  all  sales  that  are  made  in  connection  with  farm  enlargement.  In 
these  situations,  the  buyer  often  includes  his  existing  farm  as  security,  along 
with  the  land  to  be  added.  Thus  the  apparent  debt  on  the  tract  bought  may 
appear  to  be  large,  but  may  be  low  in  relation  to  the  total  assets  of  the 
borrowero 


RATE  OF  RETURN  ON  FAR^I  REAL  ESTATE 

I'ferket  forces  create  a  value  for  farm  real  estate  in  much  the  same  way 
that  they  do  for  other  resources.  6/  Past  and  current  earnings,  together  with 
certain  subjective  considerations,  provide  a  basis  for  estim.ating  future  returns 
th^t  are  capitalized  into  market  values.  7/  The  basis  for  the  capital  value  of 
farm  real  estate,  in  the  aggregate,  is  more  nearly'-  comparable  to  the  basis  for 
the  capital  value  of  common  stocks  than  of  bonds.  Both  landowners  and  stock- 
holders are  residual  claimants  to  earnings  after  all  other  costs  are  paid. 

With  the  current  market  value  of  all  farm  real  estate  at  a  record  high  of 
$116.3  billion,  a  comparison  of  the  rate  of  return  realizable  on  this  capital 
value  with  rates  in  earlier  periods  and  with  other  types  of  capital  may  be 
helpful  in  estimating  possible  future  trends  in  the  value  of  land.  It  should 
also  reveal  the  extent  to  which  factors  other  than  current  returns  to  land  have 
been  capitalized  into  market  values. 

There  is  no  entirely  satisfactory  basis  for  determining  the  part  of  net 
farm  income  that  is  return  to  real  estate  and  the  part  that  is  return  to  labor 
and  management  and  to  non-real -estate  capital.  Ho-'>:ever,  an  approximation  of 
the  return  to  any  one  factor  can  be  made  by  deducting  a  charge  for  the  other 
two.  The  estimates  that  resiilt  are  residual  returns,  rather  than  actual 

6/  Although  valuation  theory  usually  distingiiLshes  between  land  and  the  capital 
represented  by  buildings  and  other  permanent  improvements  that  have  been  in- 
corporated with  land,  the  market  ordinarily  does  not  evaluate  these  components 
separately''.  Any  allocation  of  the  total  value  of  the  farm  real  estate  "package" 
to  its  separate  parts  would  be  arbitrary.  Consequently,  the  terms  "farm  real 
estate"  and  "land"  are  used  interchangeably  in  the  interest  of  brevity. 

lJ  The  estimated  return  to  land  discussed  here  is  limited  to  the  income  de- 
rived from  agricultural  production.  Although  this  incom,e  provides  the  major 
basis  for  agricultural  values,  several  other  kinds  of  return  can  be  realized 
from  the  ownership  of  land.  These  secondary  returns  are  largely  subjective 
and  cannot  be  measured  readily,  but  the^'-  are  often  an  important  determinant  of 
market  values.  Expectation  of  capital  appreciation  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant of  these.  It  is  based  upon  the  expected  demand  for  land  for  living 
space  for  an  expanding  population,  or  upon  the  needs  for  more  food  and  fiber, 
or  both.  T'larket  forces  in  recent  j^ears  have  tended  to  capitalize  a  part  of 
this  expected  rise  in  values  into  current  prices. 
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earnings,  and  their  magnitude  depends  upon  the  basis  used  for  determining  the 
"cost"  of  the  factors  to  be  allowed  for.  8/  If  residual  returns  to  labor  are 
to  be  determined,  the  prevailing  interest  tsAjb   can  be  used  to  find  the  "cost" 
of  real  estate  and  operating  capital.  Conversely,  the  cost  of  operator  and 
family  labor  can  be  estimated  by  applying  the  prevailing  cash  wage  rate  for 
hired  farm  labor  to  the  man-hours  of  operator  and  unpaid  family  labor.  A 
charge  for  non-real -estate  capital  can  be  made  by  applying  the  prevailing 
interest  rate  for  short-term  loans  to  the  total  market  value  of  livestock, 
machinery,  and  equipment.  9/  A  charge  for  management  and  for  interest  on  working 
capital  would  irtprove  the  estimate  of  net  returns  to  real  estate,  but  suitable 
data  are  not  available. 

Return  to  Land  ir  1957  Lowest  Since  193U 

VJhen  the  incom.e  remaining  as  a  return  on  the  market  value  of  farm  real 
estate  is  computed  as  indicated,  a  rate  of  3.0  percent  is  obtained  for  1957. 
Preliminary  estimates  show  that  the  rate  may  be  a  little  less  in  1958.  Both 
of  these  rates  are  the  lowest  since  193U  and  about  the  same  as  the  average  for 
1910-15.  Aft^r  reaching  an  all-time  peak  of  13»8  percent  in  19ii2,  the  rate 
dipped  to  about  7.2  percent  in  19hU-U5  and  t^ien  increased  to  12.0  percent  in 
19U8  (table  10).  Since  19U8,  the  trend  in  market  values  of  farm  real  estate 
has  been  counter  to  the  trend  in  income  available  to  land.  The  rate  of  return 
to  land  has  been  below  the  1957  level  in  only  18  of  tJie  last  U8  years  and  most 
of  tliese  years  were  in  the  1920-33  period.  The  average  rate  for  the  entire  US- 
year  period  was  U,8  percent,  whereas  the  average  interest  rate  on  farm  mortgages 
was  5.3  percent. 

Several  general  conclusions  ma'"-  be  draim  from  the  long-term  trend  shovm 
by  these  estimates  of  the  return  available  for  farm  real  estate.  First,  it  is 
apparent  that  net  ret^jrns  to  land  have  fluctuated  considerably  more  than  have 
interest  rates  and  earnings  on  common  stocks  (fig.  5).  In  those  periods  i-jhen 
the  rate  of  return  on  real  estate  was  below  the  mortgage  rate  of  interest,  as 
in  I9IO-I6,  I92O-3U  and  1953-57,  farm  families  would  have  received  less  than 
the  prevailing  cash  wage  rate  for  their  labor  if  therr   had  paid  the  going  rate 
of  interest  on  the  market  value  of  real  estate.  These  were  periods  in  which 
it  T^s  more  difficult  to  retire  mortgage  debt  from  fann  earnings.  Conversely, 
in  such  periods  as  1917-19  and  1935-52,  when  ret-^jms  to  land  were  above  the 
mortgage  interest  rate,  farm  families  would  have  received  more  than  the  pre- 
vailing cash  wage  rate. 

8/  Net  rents  received  by  owners  of  rented  land  provide  a  measure  of  retiurn 
to  land  that  has  certain  advantages  over  residual  estimates  of  income  to  land. 
However,  estimating  procedures  are  more  complex  and  no  reliable  estimates  of 
net  rents  are  available  for  recent  years, 

9/  Net  income  oirLginating  in  agriculture,  which  consists  of  net  income  of 
farm  operators,  wages  paid  hired  labor,  interest  on  farm  mortgage  and  non-real- 
estate  debt,  and  net  rent  to  nonfarm  landlords,  was  used  as  a  starting  point  in 
these  calculations,  A  wage  equivalent  for  the  total  number  of  man-hours  of  labor 
used  in  farm  production  and  interest  on  the  inventory  value  of  livestock, 
machinery,  and  equipment  was  deducted  to  obtain  the  amount  remaining  as  a  return 
to  farm  real  estate. 
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Table  10  .- 


Net  returns  available  for  all  physical  assets  in  agriculture  and  for  farm  real  estate.  United 

States,  1910-57 


Year 


Net  income 

from 

agriculture  1/ 


Allowance  for 
all  farm 
labor  2/ 


Return  to 

all  farm 

capital 


Allowance  for 

non- real-estate 

capital  3/ 


Return  to 

real  estate 

capital 


Return  on  market  value 


All  farm  •  Farm  real 
capital  hj :       estate 


1910- 
1911- 
1912- 
1913- 
1911i- 
1915- 
1916- 
1917- 
1918- 
1919- 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

152U 

1525 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


1930- 
1931- 
1932- 
1933- 
193li- 
1935- 
1936- 
1937- 
1938- 
1939- 

19li0- 
19U1- 
19li2- 
19U3- 
19lin- 
19U5- 
19U6- 
19h7- 
19U8- 
19U9- 


1950-- 
1951— 
1952— 
l?53- 
195U- 
1955- 
1956- 
1957— 


Million 
dollars 

5,6U3 
li,667 
6,01U 
5,3^0 
5,ec5 

6,001 

6,519 

10,6ii9 

11,750 

12,31i4 

11,153 
5,9U7 
6,936 
7,610 
7,638 
9,U37 
8,6U0 
8,U52 
8,695 
8,860 

6,639 
5,235 
3,529 
U,oi5 
U,U77 
6,959 
6,063 
7,696 
6,179 
6,3U2 

6,526 
6,973 
12,930 
15,333 
I5,li6l 
16,165 
19,226 
20,116 
22,517 
17,368 

18,226 
21,022 
20,021 
17,962 
17,309 
16,1475 
16,U28 
17,066 


Million 
dollars 

3,608 
3,663 
3,961i 
3,911i 
U,03U 
3,951 
U,159 
5,U63 
6,981 
8,03U 

9,598 
5,755 
5,725 
6,686 
6,997 
7,1U0 
7,163 
6,88U 
7,007 
7,179 

6,6U7 
5,l5it 
3,617 
3,383 
3,237 
3,769 
3,66U 
U,e6l 
l*,321 
ii,3l43 

U,293 

5,21ii 

7,091 

9,312 

11,066 

11,U76 

11,991 

12,335 

12,519 

11,291 

10,529 
12,037 
12,309 
12,306 
11,790 
ll,9la 
12,192 
12,008 


Million 
dollars 

2,035 

i,ieii 

2,050 
1,U26 
1,771 
2,050 
2,360 
5,366 
U,769 
U,280 

1,555 

192 

1,211 

1,122 

6ia 

2,297 
1,U77 
1,566 
1,688 
1,681 


81 
-  88 
632 
1,2U0 
3,170 
2,199 
3,035 
1,858 
1,999 

2,233 
3,759 
5,639 
6,021 
U,393 
!4,689 
7,235 
7,761 
9,998 
6,077 

7,697 

8,965 
7,712 
5,656 
5,519 
U,53h 
U,236 
5,058 


Million 
dollars 

U99 
525 
U97 
552 
573 
585 
587 
638 
761 
638 

821 
715 
566 
566 
5U8 
53U 
556 
571 
592 
6U5 

6U6 
533 
U27 
336 
326 
3U2 
h60 
U55 
U66 
U71 

U75 
U97 
6I4I 
629 
8U2 
61^2 
SOU 
918 
1,131 
1,35U 

1,37U 
1,736 
2,03U 
1,780 
1,605 
1,518 
1,63U 
1,825 


Million 
dollars 

1,536 
659 
1,553 
67U 
1,198 
1,U65 
1,773 
U,7U8 
3,988 
3,liU2 

73U 

-  523 
6U5 
556 

93 

1,763 

921 

997 

1,096 

1,036 

-  656 

-  U52 

-  515 
29li 
91U 

2,628 
1,739 
2,560 
1,392 
1,526 

1,758 
3,262 
5,198 
5,192 
3,551 
3,8U7 
6,U31 
6,863 
8,667 
U,723 

6,323 
7,2U9 
5,678 
3,876 
3,91ii 
2,966 
2,602 
3,233 


Percent 

5.0 
2.6 
U.7 
3.1 
3.7 
U.3 
U.7 
9.6 
7.6 
6.U 

2.0 
0.3 
2.0 
1.6 
1.1 
U.o 
2.6 

2.6 
3.0 
2.9 

0.0 
0.2 
-  0.2 
1.7 
3.3 
8.1 
5.3 
7.1 
U.3 
U.7 

5.3 

6.6 

12.0 

10.7 

7.0 

6.8 

9.5 

9.1 

10.7 

6.0 

7.6 
7.7 
5.9 
U.5 
U.5 
3.6 
3.3 
3.7 


Percent 

u.u 

1.6 
U.2 
2.3 
3.0 
3.7 
U.2 

lo.U 
6.0 
6.3 

1.1 

-  0.8 
1.2 
1.1 
0.2 
3.6 
1.9 
2.1 
2.3 
2.2 

-  l.U 

-  1.0 

-  l.U 
1.0 
2.8 
6.5 
5.1 
7.3 
U.o 
U.5 

5.2 

9.5 

13.8 

12.5 

7.U 

7.1 

10.5 

10.0 

12.0 

6.2 

8.U 
8.U 
5.9 
U.O 
U.l 
3.0 
2.5 
3.0 


1/  Net  income  of  faim  operators   (including  inventory  changes)  plus  wa;/es  paid  hired  farm  labor,  interest  on 
farm-mortgage  and  non-real-estate  debts  and  net  rent  paid  to  nonfarm  landlords. 

2/  Average  cash  wa -e  rate  per  hour  multiplied  by  the  total  man-hours  required  for  agricultural  production. 

3/  Inventory  value,   Januarj'  1,   of  all  livestock  and   farm  machinery  and  equipment,  multiplied  by  the  average 
inte'rest  rate  on  non-real -estate  loans. 

U/  Includes  the  value  of  farm  real  estate   (March  1),   and  the   inventory  value   of  livestock,  machinery  and 
equipment. 
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*3-YeAR  MOV/NG  AVERAGE        O  INCOME   AVAILABLE  AS  A   RETURN  ON  FARMLAND   AND   BUILDINGS 
AEARNINGS-PRICE  RATIO    fSTANDARD  AND  POORS) 


U.  S.    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 


NEC.    5e(4)-2482        AGRICULTURAL     RESEARCH    SERVICE 


FifTure 


With  ret\irn  to  real  estate  in  19^7  below  the  mortpage  interest  rate,  the 
retiorn  to  labor  and  manarement  is  estimated  at  69  cents  per  hoiir,  if  an  interest 
charge  is  made  for  all  farm  capital.  This  conpares  with  the  actual  cash  wa^e 
rate  of  88  cents  per  hoiir.  Thus,  a  part  of  the  returns  to  labor  and  Tnanapement 
■jTOuld  need  to  be  allocated  to  land  to  provide  a  rate  of  return  on  cijrrent  values 
equal  to  the  mortgage  rate  of  interest.  Similar  sit\iations  have  existed  in  the 
past,  but  the  o.irrent  low  rate  of  return  to  land  right  be  expected  to  exert 
doTmi^rd  pressures  on  market  values. 

The  fact  that  market  values  of  land  have  continued  to  advance  while  net 
returns  have  declined,  especially  since  1951,  suggests  that  several  factors 
other  than  annual  returns  from  farm  earnings  have  operated.  lO/  Some  of  these 
factors  can  be  traced  to  the  trends  apparent  in  the  general  econon^'';  others 
stem  from  the  rapid  technological  changes  that  are  occurring  within  agriculture. 

Because  land  is  the  only  important  productive  resource  whose  siipply  cannot 
be  increased  in  response  to  demand,  it  has  been  especially  vulnerable  to 


10/  In  addition  to  income  from  farming,  farm  people  also  have  substantial 
income  from  nonfarra  sources.  In  19h5-50,  this  was  estimated  at  about  ^h,^ 
billion  annually  and  since  1952  it  has  averaged  about  ^^6  billion.  Some  of 
this  income  has  been  \ised  to  buy  farm  real  estate  and  to  meet  mortgage  and 
interest  payments  in  years  when  farm  income  declined. 
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inflationary  pressiires.  The  almost  steady  rise  in  the  general  price  level  since 
I9U0  has  encouraged  capital  to  remain  in,  or  to  seek  out,  those  productive 
factors  whose  purchasing  power  will  be  retained  or  enhanced.  Farm  real  estate 
has  had  this  characteristic  for  the  last  20  yearsj  it  has  increased  about  50 
percent  more  than  the  general  price  level.  This  represents  an  annual  real  gain 
in  purchasing  power  of  capital  invested  in  land  of  about  3  percent  per  year, 
in  addition  to  the  annual  return  from  earnings.  This  expected  increase  in  real 
value  of  land  apparently  has  been  capitalized  into  market  values  in  recent  years. 

Although  land  has  shown  a  real  gain  in  purchasing  pox^rer,  the  increase  is 
appreciably  less  than  tliat  for  common  stocks.  The  average  price  of  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  common  stocks  increased  about  300  percent  between  IpIjO  and 
1957.  If  this  gross  appreciation  is  adjusted  for  changes  in  price  level,  the 
real  gain  (in  terms  of  retail  prices)  is  88  percent,  or  double  that  shovm 
for  land. 

Part  of  the  real  gain  in  the  purchasing  power  of  land  is  due  to  the 
additional  capital  tliat  has  been  invested  in  farms  in  the  19140-^7  period,  and 
a  part  of  it  reflects  the  increase  in  output  that  has  resulted  from  technologi- 
cal advances.  Substantial  investments  have  been  made  in  soil-and-water-conserv- 
ing  structures,  drainage,  irrigation,  and  soil  fertility,  Movdemization  of 
farm  dwellings  has  also  added  to  the  market  value  of  farms.  Thus,  some  increase 
would  have  occurred  in  market  values  even  if  the  general  price  level  had 
remained  unchanged. 

Some  of  these  improvements  to  land  have  contributed  to  the  increase  in 
farm  output,  although  ing^roved  management  and  additional  amo-mts  of  non-real- 
estate  capital  have  contributed  also.  However,  market  forces  appear  to  have 
capitalized  a  substantial  part  of  the  gains  from  technology  into  the  market 
value  of  farm  real  estate. 

Land  is  often  the  limiting  factor  in  realizing  the  maximum  gains  possible 
from  many  specific  technological  advances.  Specialized  tj'pes  of  equipment 
that  can  reduce  unit  costs  often  require  relatively  large  acreages  to  justify 
ihe   investment.  Savings  in  operator  and  family  labor  cannot  be  realized  un- 
less the  m.an-hotirs  saved  can  be  put  to  productive  use.  Thus,  mar^  production 
techniques  that  can  increase  net  income  on  existing  farms  are  even  more  profit- 
able if  they  can  be  applied  to  larger  acreages*,  Some,  such  as  irrigation,  can 
be  realized  only  if  applied  to  land  with  certain  attributes. 

This  situation  has  created  strong  pressures  for  farm  enlargements  Higher 
values  for  land  to  be  added  to  existing  farms  are  possible  than  would  be  jus- 
tified by  the  earnings  of  the  smaller  units.  Because  of  the  limited  acreage 
of  land  offered  for  sale,  competition  among  farmers  for  additional  land  has 
continued  to  force  prices  upward. 

Market  prices  for  land  have  been  influenced  also  by  actual  and  anticipated 
uses  for  nonagri cultural  purposes,  and  by  various  classes  of  nonfarmer  buyers. 
Expected  earnings  from  agricultural  production  have  little  weight  in  determining 
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market  prices  under  these  circumstances.  Land  represents  a  constunption  good 
to  some  groups  of  nonfarmers  who  are  more  concerned  i-jith  safety  of  funds  and 
possible  capital  appreciation  than  with  farm  earnings.  The  extent  of  this 
demand  depends  mainly  on  employment  and  earnings  in  the  nonfarm  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Both  farmer  and  nonfarmer  investors  are  more  likely  to  compare  farmland 
with  alternative  investments  and  to  appraise  longer  term  income  prospects. 
But  they  may  be  willing  to  accept  a  relatively  low  rate  of  return  from  land 
because  of  the  diversification  and  tax  advantages  it  offers o  Protection  of 
funds  against  loss  of  puchasing  power  and  the  desire  to  possess  a  tangible 
asset  to  pass  on  to  children  are  frequently  additional  considerations. 


Table  11.-  Farm  real  estat-e:  Index  numbers  of  average  value  per  acre,  by  type 
of  land.  Western  States,  March  1,  195?,  and  selected  dates 


GPAZIT'G  LkW 


Index  numbers  (19U7-b9=100} 


State  and  region 


1930 


19U0 


1916 


1950 


1956 


1^57 


1958 


Change, 
1957  to 
1956 


Montana—— 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado-— 
New  Mexico- 
Arizona— 

Utah 

Nevada — — 


Mountain- 
Washing  ton- 
Oregon — 

California. 


Pacific- 


Western 
States- 


66 
61 
60 
5li 
55 
65 
79 
78 


6h 


39 
l42 
36 
31 
36 
38 
hQ 
51 


ho 


65 

72 
66 
59 
69 
71 
Ih 
83 


105 
106 

99 
105 
107 
100 
107 
100 


I5)j 
136 
121 
122 
13li 
lli8 
132 
1U3 


170 
lli7 
120 
117 
130 
lh2 
132 
11x6 


182 
160 
127 
128 
lUO 
156 
138 
156 


73 


100        135        lliO        lh9 


Percent 

7 
9 
6 
9 
8 
10 

5 

7 


62 

38 

68 

lOU 

136 

137 

118  : 

8 

50 
66 
71 

I;3 
10 

75 
76 

81 

101 
97 

93 

iho 

128 
133 

151 
iho 

iLl 

162  J 
150  : 
1U9  ! 

7 
7 

:    6 

67 

Uii 

79 

95 

13li 

1U3 

151   ; 

6 

-Continued 
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Table  11,-  Farm  real  estate:  Index  numbers  of  averap'e  value  per  acre,  bv  t-'/pe 
of  land.  Western  States,  March  1,  195B,  and  selected  dates  -Continued 

IRRIGATED  LAND 


Index  nTjmbers  C19U7-U9=10Q) 


State  and  region 


1930  :  19liO 


19U5 


1950 


1956  :  1957 


1956 


Change , 

1957  to 

1958 


Montana — — 

Idaho-- — — — 

Wyoming——— 

Colorado 

New  Mexico- — — — 

Arizona— 

Utah 

Nevada 


Moun  tain- 
Washing  ton- 
Oregon— — 
California- 


Pacific— — — 

Western 
States- — — 


61 
62 
6U 
68 
hi 
63 
72 
65 


57 
hh 
1x9 
U8 
39 
15 
U8 
1;7 


77 
80 
73 
72 
73 
81 
72 
77 


100 
106 
lOli 
102 
105 

96 
106 

97 


132 
117 
123 
126 

lli3 
138 
13li 
139 


138 
151 
120 
125 

iho 

1U6 
lUii 
112 


Ihh 
157 
127 
132 
lli3 
156 
150 
lli7 


70 


U3 


79 


97 


137        1U6        I5h 


Percent 

h 
h 
6 
6 
2 
7 
h 
h 


65 

m 

76 

103 

136 

139 

1U6 

;      5 

73 
61 
73 

1x7 
1x2 

la 

80 
77 

81 

103 

103 

9U 

139 
126 

138 

150 
135 
1U9 

151 
lliO 
160 

'i     1 

:          Ix 
!          7 

72 

Ul 

81 

95 

137 

1U8 

158  ; 

.         7 

DRy  FARMING  LAND 


Montana :  66  Ul  68 

Idaho :  59  la  70 

Wyoming — -:  57  31  63 

Colorado • :  Ii9  27  61 

New  Mexico -:  k9  33  68 

Arizona- :  60  Ijl  71 

Utah :  8U  52  79 

Nevada 72  h9  78 

Mountain- ' 


105 
108 
102 
105 
107 
103 
112 
99 


159 
1U9 
132 
123 
136 
151 
13U 
llxQ 


I61i 
155 
135 
118 
135 
156 
Ihl 
151 


17U 
159 
llxO 
129 
lUO 
158 
115 
157 


Washington—— 

California— 

Pacific ' 

Western 
States •       56  I4I  72 


6 
3 
h 
9 
U 
1 
3 


59 

36 

67 

106 

1U2 

Ihh 

152  ; 

;     6 

50 
62 
57 

U6 

la 
la 

Ih 
72 
75 

100 
98 
91 

139 
133 

138 

lh3 
136 
Ihl 

155 

111     ! 

160  J 

\        8 

:         I 

11 

56 

1x2 

73 

95 

137 

111 

153  ' 

;      9 

99        139        112        153 
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Table  12,-  Farm  real  estate:  Average  value  per  acre  and  total  value,  farm 
production  regions  and  United  States,  March  1,  1956-^8  1/ 


State 
and  region 


Maine— — 

New  Hampshire—— 
Vermont- — - — — .— 
Massachusetts- 
Rhode  Island- 
Connecticut- — 

New  York- — 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware- — 

Marvland— 


Northeast- 


Ohio 

Indiana-- 
Illinois- 

loi^a 

Missouri* 


Corn  Belt 

•■lichigan -— 

Wisconsin — 

Minnesota — — 

Lake  States 


Virginia ■ — — 

V/est  Virginia- — - 

North  Carolina 

Kentuclcy 

Tennessee 


South  Carolina- 
Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama — — 


Southeast- 


Average  value  per  acre 
1956   ;  1957   ;  19^ 


Dollars   Dollars   Dollars 


60.68 
89.99 
62.01 
227. 8U 
3^2.85 
30ii.5e 
115.3^ 
h)i2.98 
151.03 
I6L1.97 
lBh.80 


206.72 
207.08 
2I4I.IO 
206. U9 
85.07 


Hit.  39 
105.78 
117.16 


113.50 

73.01 

135.62 

95.78 


6U.62 
93.95 
65.17 
218.35 
3814.96 
33I1.12 
123.89 
h82.85 
161.75 
180.97 
201.80 


66.82 
99.02 
69.73 
267.22 
la9.6l 
361.86 
127.11 
521. h8 
171.62 
199.1j3 
219.76 


IhU.IiO        155.65        I6I1.96 


219.12 

223.85 

260.15 

215.99 

92.6I1 


233.80 
233.25 
273.16 
223.77 
98. 9h 


I8U.I2    196.68    206.17 


155.36 
nil.  77 
129. UU 


161.26 
119.82 
133. 2U 


119.99        130.8O        137. 7I1 


120.  ii2 
77.63 

Iii2.5l4 

10ii.9l4 
101.81 


128.01 
82.I42 
119.38 
110.50 
107.21 


Appalachian 106.51        113.62        119.75 


90. 86 

6[u09 

120.36 

62.88 


98.13 

69.11 

11.0.82 

66.53 


102. 9li 
75.52 

163.77 
71.25 


81.55 


90. hi         100.06 


19^ 


Total  value 
:  1957       T 


Million 
dollars 


^!illion 
dollars 


219 

23U 

131 

137 

206 

216 

328 

357 

$^ 

60 

3ii7 

380 

1,738 

1,867 

738 

80I1 

1,988 

2,129 

13li 

lh7 

720 

786 

6,60h 


h,133 
3,983 
7,329 
7,030 
2,909 


h,38l 
U,305 
7,908 
7,353 
3,168 


2,378 
2,381 
3,792 


2,558 
2,583 
h,179 


8,551 


9,320 


1,667 
537 
2,h76 
1,722 
1,601 


1,768 
572 
2,603 
1,P93 
1,797 


8,093 


8,633 


1,006 

1,539 
2,186 

1,309 


1,086 
1,667 
2,558 
1,385 


6, Oho     6,695 


T9^ 


Million 
dollars 

2h2 
Ihh 
231 
385 
65 
hl5 

1,916 
868 

2,259 
162 
856 


7,118    7,5h3 


h,67h 

h,h86 
8,30h 
7,618 
3,383 


25,383    27,115    28,h65 


2,655 
2,697 
h,h63 


9,815 


1,880 
606 
2,728 
1,993 
1,893 


9,099 


1,139 

1,^'lh 
2,97h 
l,h83 


7,hlO 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  12«-  Farn  real  estate:  Averap;e  value  per  acre  and  total  value,  farm 
production  regions  and  United  States,  Karcli  1,  1956-^8  l/-  Continued 


State 
and  region 


Average  value  per  acre 
1956  "  ;  1957  '  t   19^ 


Tq^ 


Total  value 
1957 


T9W 


Mississippi -- 

Arkansas ~ — — 

Louisiana — — - 

Delta  States 


Oklahoma- 
Texas 


Southern  Plains- 


North  Dakota— — — 
Soutn  Dakota — - — - 

Nebraska—— — 

Kansas 


Northern  Plains- 

Kontar.a 

Idaho-"- — — •- 

W7oming 

Colorado — 

New  I-'exico— 

Arizona- — — 

Utah 

Nevada 


Mountain ~ 

V/ashington 

Oregon— — — 

California 


Pacific. 


United  States- 


Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 

80.11  86.68  92.05 

80.66  87.92  93.99 

118.85  130.97  lM.32 


Million  Million  Million 
dollars  dollars  dollars 


65.14; 
63.13 


36.55 
39.79 

71.80 
8U.56 


25.73 
93.?3 
15.33 
39.18 
21.77 
26.90 
l'6.56 
27.78 


117.82 

79.79 

21-5.98 


1,65b 
l,ltli7 
1,360 


1,79U 
1,578 
l,h98 


1,.  36 
1,687 
1,617 


89.16        97.2I4 


10)4.00 


ii,l66        1,871        5,209 


69.82 

68.81 


73.03 
71. 8U 


2,332         2,U88         2,602 
9,205      10,033       10,U75 


63.58    69.01 


72.07 


11,537   12,521   13,077 


ho.  10 
11.U2 
71.08 
85.91 


U3.55 
ItU.36 
79.11 
92.95 


1,531 
1,789 

3,iao 

li,230 


1,679 
1,862 
3,375 
li,2o8 


1,82U 
l,99h 
3,757 
li,650 


59.ii5         60.83 


66.31 


10,959      ll,211x      12,22li 


27.38 

97.36 
15.13 
36.08 
21.25 
27.06 
ii7.1xL. 
28.  U 


29.02 
101. 6I4 
16.01 
hi. 01 
22.53 
29.31 
h9.50 
30.01 


1,582 

l,3hh 

536 

l,50h 

1,077 

l,12h 

571 

229 


1,683 
1,399 

529 
l,h62 
1,051 
1,131 

582 

233 


l,78h 

l,h60 

560 

l,57h 

l,llh 

1,225 

607 

2h7 


30.53    30.92 


32.85 


7,966   8,069    8,571 


123.95 

8h.02 

263.  hi; 


131.76 

88.  Ih 

282.1a 


2,079 
1,679 
9,297 


2,187 
1,768 
9,957 


2,32h 
1,855 
^0,67h 


170.68   181.89 


19h.20 


13,055   13,912   lh,853 


86.63    9h.52 


100.39 


102,652  109, h69  116,266 


1/  Estimates  obtained  by  projecting  the  195ij  census  values  per  acre  on  the 
basis  of  the  change  shown  by  the  index  of  average  value  per  acre.  Acres  in 
farms  as  reported  by  the  195h  census. 
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Table  13,-  Value  of  farm  bxiildings,  by  States,  selected  years  1/ 


State  and 
region 


Maine— — 

New  Hampshire- 
Vermont—— — — 
Massachusetts- 
Rhode  Island — 
Connecticut— 

New  York 

New  Jersey- 

Pennsylvania- 
Delaware — 

Maryland—— 


Northeast— — - 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Missoxiri 


Total  value  of  buildings 


19^6 


IQ'^? 


1958 


ffillitm 
dollars 

llh 

85 

122 

1U2 

29 

163 

951 

337 

1,130 

66 

322 


Mi  chi  gan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota—— 

Lake  States- 


Virginia 

West  Virginia- 
North  Carolina- 
Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Appalachian- 


South  Carolina — 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 


Southeast- 


3,h62 


1,551 
1,257 
1,328 
1,392 
628 


Com  Belt *  6,l55 


1,089 
1,173 
1.279 


3,5U2 


719 
220 
737 
606 

555 


2,837 


316 
385 
135 

350 


l,li86 


Mllion  Million 
dollars  dollars 


116 

91 

13U 

175 

3U 

180 

99U 

366 

1,213 

69 

325 


130 
97 
Ihl 
206 
39 
187 
958 

las 

1,305 

81 

376 


3,697         3,935 


1,622 
1,26U 
1,U32 
1,U05 
68a 


1,719 
1,352 
1,392 
1,352 
67h 


6,U07    6,h90 


1,136 
1,30U 
1,282 


1,23U 
1,359 
1»363 


3,722        3,957 


700 
21U 
707 
62h 
529 


831 
252 

889 
682 
582 


2,775    3,236 


313 
U26 
h2U 
357 


359 

511 
576 
388 


1,520   1,833 


Buildings  as 

percentage  of  land 

and  biiildings 


1956  ;  1957  :  1958 


Pet,   Pet.   Pet. 


52.1 
65.1 
S9,h 
U3.2 
53.7 
l7.0 
5I1.7 
Ii5.7 
56.8 
Ii9.3 
lilu7 


li9.8 
66.3 
61.9 
U9.1 
57. h 
U7.3 
53.2 
h5.5 
57.0 
h6.6 
la.  3 


53.7 
67.3 
61.1 
53.6 
59.9 
U5.0 
50.0 
hl.S 
57.8 
U9.6 
U3.9 


52.1      51.9      52.2 


37.5 
31.6 
18.1 
19.8 
21.6 


37.0 

29.  U 

18.1 
19.1 
21.6 


36.8 
30.1 
16.8 
17.8 
19.9 


2U.3       23.6      22.8 


U5.8 
19.3 


50.5 
30.7 


16.5 

50.  U 

30.5 


la.U      39.9      U0.3 


U3.1 

la.o 
29.8 
35.2 
32.8 


39.6 

37.5 
27.2 
33.0 
29. li 


101.2 

ia.6 
32.6 

3U.2 

30.8 


35.0      32.1      35.6 


Averas'e  value  of 
buildings,  1958  2/ 


Per 

farm 


5,55U 

9,332 

8,81i3 

11,882 

19,393 

lh,6h5 

9,06U 

18,299 

10,125 

12,796 

11,561 


9,711 
8,805 
7,927 
7,009 


7,205 


5,885 
i,850 
U250 


8,6Uh 


6,093 
3,67U 
3,317 
3,522 

2,866 


3,721 


31. U 

25.0 
19.9 
26.7 


28.8 
25.6 
16.6 
25.8 


31.5 
28.2 
19.U 
26.2 


2U.6       22.7       2ii.7 


2,^ 

3,088 

10,00li 

2,192 


3,h97 


Per 
acre 


Dollars   Dollars 


35.91 
66.67 
U2.6O 

1U3.3U 
251.26 

I6U.I3 
63.58 

2h9.29 
99.IU 
98.95 
96.  U3 


io,iao        86. ou 


86.01 
70.31 
U5.78 
39.72 
19.72 


li7.08 


71.96 
60.38 
I;2.22 


55.52 


56.60 
3U.27 
U8.67 
37.79 

32.98 


h2.58 


32.  bo 

21.28 
31.70 

18. 6h 


2U.75 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  13.-  Value  of  I'arm  buildings,  by  States,  selected  years  1/  -  Continued 


State  and 

: 

:   Total  value  of  bvdldings 

s 

:         Buildings  as 
:  percentage  of  land 
:         and  buildings 

[  Average  value  of 
;  buildings,   1958  2/ 

regxon 

;   1956   ; 

1957    ; 

1958 

;  1956  ; 

1957 : 

i 

1958 

!     Per         : 
!     farm       : 

Per 
acre 

Mississippi- 
Arkansas 

Louisiana — — — 

!  Million 
t  dollars 

i        373 
t         229 

!         265 

Million 
dollars 

381 
215 
315 

Million 
dollars 

U58 
273 
367 

:  Pet. 

•    22.5 

!  15.8 

19.5 

Pet. 

21.2 

13.6 
21.0 

Pet. 

2U.0 
16.2  ! 
22.7 

!  Dollars 

•  2,119 

•  1,880 
:       3,305 

Dollars 

22.10 
15.20 
32.11 

Delta  States- 

;        868 

911 

1,098 

;  i9.ij 

18.7 

21.1 

'      2,325 

21.91 

Oklahoma— 

Texas— 

i         219 
9SS 

298 
l,lli3 

277 
1,U79 

i     9.1j 

!    10.  h 

12.0 
11. h 

10.7 
lU.l 

!       2,332 

t        5,Ol;8 

7.79 
lO.lh 

South  Plains- 

,    1A73 

i,ua 

1,756       ■ 

'  10.2 

11.5 

13.li 

;     u,26h 

9.68 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota ; 

Nebraska j 

218 
269 
509 
559 

195 
216 

las 

572 

193 

259      ! 
hU7       i 
661       « 

':  lh.2 
:  15.0 
t  IU.9 
!  13.2 

11.6 
11.6 
12.3 
13.3 

10.6 
13.0  ! 

11.9    ! 

IU.2 

t       3,118 
t      U,l50 
I      U,h3U 
J      5.503 

h.6l 

5.77 

9.1i2 

13.22 

North  Plains -| 

1,551 

1,397 

1,561 

:  ll;.2 

12.5 

12.8  [ 

;      U,518 

8.U7 

Montana : 

THflhn— — — —  • 

207 
211 

70 
2hh 

93 

96 
103 

32 

201 
20li 
60 
221 
78 
83 
99 
29 

226       i 
223       • 

68       - 
250       : 

92       ! 

100          ! 

107 
33       i 

13.1 

!  15.7 

13.1 

16.2 

8.7 

8.6 

18.1 

13.8 

12.0 
IU.6 
11.3 
15.1 
7.5 
7.3 
17.0 
12.6 

12.7 
15.3 
12.1 
15.9  ! 

8.3  ! 

8.2  ! 
17.7  J 
13. h  : 

\      6,826 

I      5,753 

•      5,958 

6,139 

1,367 

10,716 

1,698 

11,571 

3.67 
15.51 
1.9U 
6.52 
1.86 
2.39 
8.75 
h.02 

Wyoming : 

Colorado— j 

New  Mexico- -: 

Arizona ; 

Utah : 

ivevaua—— —————— 

Mountain——] 

1,056 

976 

i>099    : 

13.3 

12.1 

12.8 

6,10U 

U.21 

Washington— ; 

130 

313 

1,0U3 

U31 

31h 

1,002 

U73       ' 

3ia 

1,158 

I  20.7 
>  18.6 
t  11.2 

19.7 
17.7 
10.1 

20.  Ij 
18. h 
10.9  • 

'i       7,260 
!       6,268 

9,iao 

26.8-2 
l6  91 

uregon— — — ! 
California : 

30. 6U 

Pacific \ 

1,786 

1,717 

1,972 

.  13.7 

12.6 

13.3 

8,128 

25.79 

United           ! 
States  3/-S 

23,919 

2U,59U 

26,936 

'   23.3 

22.5 

23.2 

\       5,6h2 

23.26 

l/  Includes  both  fann  dvrellings  and  service  buildings.  Based  on  relationship 
beTween  value  of  land  with  improvements  and  value  of  land  without  improvements, 
as  reported  by  crop  reporters,  March  1. 

2/  Number  and  acres  in  farms  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  reported  by  the  195L  Census 
of  Agriculture. 

3/  Regional  and  national  totals  derived  from  \inrounded  State  figures. 
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Table  llu-  farm  title  transfers:     Estimated  nimber  by  vsirious  methods,  per  1,000  of  all 
farms,  by  State  and  farm  production  regions,   years  ending  March  15,  1^57-58 


State  and  region 


Voluntary 

sales  and 

trades 


19FB~ 


Forced  sales 


Fore- 
closures 


1957   :  1958 


Tax  sales 


1957:1958 


All 
other 
sales 


19^7     :     1958 


Total 

all 

clashes 

1957   :  19^8 


Naine 

Nev/~Hamp  shire- 

Vennont- 

Massachusetts- 
Rhode  Island- 
Connecticut — 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania — 

Delaware-- 

Maryland- 


Northeast- 


Ohio 

Indiana— 
niinois- 

lowa 

Missouri- 


Corn  Belt- 


Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota- 


Lake  States- 


Virginia— 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Kentucky 

Tennessee-- 

Appalachian 


South  Carolina — 

Georgia — 

Florida 

Alabama 


Southeast — — 


26.8 
38.2 
U7.0 
32.8 
13.3 
li5.6 
30.0 
36.1: 
28.3 
hO.O 


32.8 
3U.0 
21.6 
23.7 
35.3 


2h.5 
22.1 
18.0 
26.7 
29.0 


2h.7 
1x3.0 
)i7.0 
35.7 
hO.O 
50.0 
32.8 
33.0 
27.8 
38.0 
3U.0 


31.8       32.5 


36.7 
33.0 
22.3 
27.0 
39.  )4 


29.5       31.9 


32.1  30.1 
35.3  38.1 
3h.O 35.6 


33.8      31.7 


20.0 
18.1 
17.0 
32.5 
2)i.U 


2H.1       23.0 


22.1  2U.6 

3U.'4  30.1 

60.0  5U.5 

37.3  30.U 


35.6      31.7 


3,h 

2.0 

2.5 
3/ 
3/ 
3/ 

3.7 

3.5 

1.9 


1.0 

0.5 

2.0 

0.5 

3/ 
1.0 

3.7 
h.5 
1.9 

3/ 

1.5 


l.l.     O.li 

3/      3/ 
V  O.Jl 

.1        3/ 
3/      3/ 

1/      1/ 
2.0     1.0 

2.0     1.0 

.7       .6 

y  3/ 

-^3 3Z 


13.1 

6.6 

3.5 

3.0 

9.3 

9.1 

U.l 

U.5 

1.5 

1.5 

7.1 

h.5 

9.9 

10.8 

10.8 

10.2 

13.9 

12.2 

6.0 

U.6 

12.3 

8.2 

U4.7 

h3.7 
58.8 
37.3 
U)u8 
52.7 

52.7 
hU.8 
U6.0 
16.1 


2.3         2.3 


1.0       .6 


10.9 


9.7 


U6.0 


.8 
.6 

.5 
1.8 


1.8 
0.5 
0.6 
0.8 
1.6 


.U 
.3 

1.0 


1.0 
.6 

.3 
.6 
.5 


17.9 

m.9 

21.9 
IU.9 
10.9 


18.6 
17.2 
16.2 
lli.7 
11.3 


51.7 
50.5 
Uh.5 
39.  U 
h9,0 


.9 


1.1 


.5      .6 


15.9 


15. b 


U6.8      U9.0 


.6 
1.6 
1.7 


l.U 
1.3 
1.7 


/ 


3/ 
1.3 
1.1    1.8 


10.7 
11.3 
15.6 


16.0 
13.7 
lh.7 


:U3.)4  1x7.5 
U9.0  51. h 
52.)4      53.8 


1.3       1.5 


.7    1.1 


12.6 


llx.7 


1.0 
1.9 
U.8 
.9 
1.2 


1.6 
1.0 
1.2 

0.5 
0.8 


.U  1.0 

.3  .7 

l.li  .6 

.5  .5 

.7  .9 


10.8 
lU.5 
21.6 

m.o 

15.5 


12.2 
19.1 

16.5 
19.8 
16.0 


2.1 


l.f 


.8       .7 


15.9 


16.8 


U8.)4      52.1 


36.7 
38.3 
15.8 
12.1 
ii6.); 


Ii2.9       li2.2 


3.3 
ii.O 
1.9 
1.3 


2.7 
1.0 
2.7 
1.0 


.8 
.5 
.6 

.3 


l.)4 

.5 
.h 
.5 


17.  h 

17.2 

8.9 

lU.l 


18.9 

16.8 

7.I4 

IU.3 


jh3.6  li7.6 

56.1  )i8.)4 

71. '4  65.0 

53.0  1x6.2 


2.6        1.6 


.5      .7 


15.3 


15.3     *5h.O      U9.2 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Continued 
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Table  lb.-  Farm  title  transfers:  Estimated  number  by  various  methods,  per  1,000  of  all 
farms,  by  State  and  farm  production  ref^ions,  years  ending  March  iS ,   19^7-58  - 
Continued 


i     Voluntary 
:     sales  and 
:       trades 

Forced  sales         : 

All                 : 

other              ! 

sales                : 

Tot 

al 

clas 

al 

State  and  rerion 

!         Fore- 
:   closures 

■  Tax  s 

Hies 

]. 
?es 

:   1957   : 

1958 

:  1957  : 

1958 

1957:1 

o5« 

1<'57 

:  1958       ! 

1^57    : 

1^58 

Mississipni 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

i   31.7 

:   37.9 

25.2 

2li.O  ! 

38.0 

2I1.9 

i     1.7 
1.0 

0.8 
1.1 
1.2 

:  1.0 
=       3/ 

.5 
.3 

•     7.7 

13.0 

'     8.7 

12.2 

11.0           ! 

in.i 

11.5 
5li.3 
3h.9 

37. U 
50.6 
36.5 

Delta  States 

[  32.3 

29.1 

1.8 

1.0 

;  .5 

.I4 

9.8 

11.2 

Lli.l 

hi. 8 

Oklahoma — — = 

Texas 

:  35.0 
:   27.1 

30.6 
29.0 

1.6 
2.9 

1.1 

2.8 

.8 

1.0 

.5  • 

.9  • 

12.0 
II1.3 

15.6 
17.1 

•h9.h 
li5.3 

h7.8 
19.8 

Southern  Plains — 

:   29.5 

2Q.5  . 

'     2.5 

2.3 

.  .9 

.a 

13.6 

16.6 

ii6.5 

1;9.2 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska -^ -! 

Kansas : 

26.0 

26.9 

21.9 

:   25.1 

28.0 
31.1 
22.9  • 
22.6  ! 

3.3 
2.3 
2.9 
1.7 

2.6 
1.2 
1.0 

1.6     ! 

!  .9 

:      .5 
.7 
.3 

.6 
.3  • 

.7 

15.8 

13.0 

16.1 

>  15.6 

17.9 
12.3 
13.3 
16.6 

■146.0 
■I42.7 
iLl.6 
!h2.7 

L9.I 
U1.9 
38.1 
hi. 5 

Northern  Plains — 

.   2li.7 

25.2 

2.h 

1.5 

;    .6 

'  15.3 

15.3       ' 

h3.0 

h2.5 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming ' 

i   25.6 
12.1 
33.5 

•  33.2 
l.'5.6 
60.1 
3P.5 
3B.5 

28.2   < 
li5.1a 
37.0  < 
38.0 
UO.O  : 

5?.o  ! 

38.8    : 
37.8  ! 

•  3.5 

•  5.5 
1.5 
h.2 
3.5 
1.0 
6.3 
h.l 

2.8  i 
3.7  ! 
2.3 
2.7 
ii.O 
0.5  • 
U.l 
6.2 

.8 
.5 
.3 
3/ 
3/ 
:      3/ 
•     .F 
3/ 

.1  '. 
.5 

/. 

.8 

3/ 

1.0 

3/- 

12.1 

8.2 
11.8 
9.6 
6.7 
6.6 
•  16.5 
2.5 

lh.3 
11.9 

12.7 

6.I4 

3.3 
12.9       • 

3.5      ! 

12.2 
'56.3 
h7.1 
:l47.0 
:55.8 
:67.7 
62.8 
:li5.1 

h5.7 
61.5 
h8.8 
53.8 
51.2 
61.8 
56.8 
h7.5 

New  Mexico 

Arizona • 

Utah : 

Nevada : 

MmiTi^'aT  n_^B*^aB_«>* 

37.5 

39.1  . 

U.2 

3.2 

!   .3 

.5 

[  10.2 

11.3 

]52.2 

5h.O 

Washington ■ 

Oregon 

California 

•  h7.5 
6U.U 

liO.l 
U9.3 
60.0 

\     2.6 

!      2.h 

3.2 

5.2 
1.8 

•   .7 

.2 
.5 
.1 

't     6.1 
:     7.8 
:  lO.l 

10.2 
12.5 
13.7 

i51i.2 
:60.1 
!77.9 

53.7 

67.5 
75.9 

Pnr>-i  -T-i  n_______ _' 

.  55.6 

52.I4 

[     2.9 

2.9 

;    .h 

.U 

;     8.7 

12.5 

;67.6 

68.2 

United  States — 

;  31.  h 

31.1 

;  2.0 

lo7 

!     '7 

.7 

;  13.7 

lU.5 

;li7.8 

h8.0 

1/  Includes  loss  of  title  by  default  of  contract,  sales  to  avoid  foreclosure, 
surrender  of  title,  and  other  transfers  to  avoid  foreclosure, 

2/  Includes  sales  resulting  from  inheritances  and  gifts,  administrator's  and  executor's 
sales,  and  other  miscellaneous  and  unclassified  sales. 

3/  None  reported. 
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Table  l5»-  Farm  real  estate:  Index  ntiribers  of  average  value  per  acre,  by  States 
and  farm  production  regions,  March  1958,  and  selected  dates  1/ 

Cl9li7-U9=100) 


State  and  region 

;  1910  ;  1950  ;  i95U  ;  i955  ;  i956 

:     1957 

riOT 

!  March  :  July  :  Nov,  j 

:  March 

:   69    95    109    lOU    107 

:   67     97    105    105    108 

:   56    101    107    lOli    107 

!   7U    99    106    106    108 

66    101   109    108    112 

65    100    109    111    115 

5^    105    117    119    12U 

62    103   129    132    ll-3 

58    102    130    I3I4    ll3 
cfcf     oO    n  0),    1  on    1  "^t^ 

.  Ill   n5   116 
.  113    n5   117 
.  112    116   117  ; 

117    120   122  . 

122   127   131 

t  126   131   135  . 

!  133    135   135 

{  156    162   165 

!  151    159   161 
il.ft     -iCi          ^<o 

'  n8 

Mew  Hampshire 

.  119 
120 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

126 
-  133 
138 
137 
:  168 
!  163 
:  163 
:  167 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

JJcXdWdl  e»— •-  — —  —  —  ••••  — 

'     PP       7O      XcU            -L^s-'      -i-J^     *       J.14W       -^^  ^             J— 'y 

c^n     00    TOO    1  "^A    i)n  •  T t'"*     T c^A    tAo 

i'icll  yj.cliju— •-"—"•"•-  — —  — 

>      PU        77               i-C.7               J-^O       -l-i,V.' 

■     -i-^  J                      -i-^^                  Jt.\JC 

\       60    102    121    123    130 

;    139       113      115 

;  117 

Ohio—— — — 

!     U6      101      132      lla      151 

'   10;   103    137    lh7    151  ' 

50    108   139    1U2    lii9 
:   51    108    125    133    136 
:   50    106    123    130    13h  ' 

•  161    168   169 
'     166    169    172 

•  161    167    168 
:  112    115    116 
:  116    ll9    152 

•  171 
'  173 

•  169 

'     117 
156 

Tr**^"!  arts M. _»»•»«__. ^ 

Illinois 

Missouri — 

Corn  Belt . 

■   U9    106   132    139    lU; 

;  151    159    160 

162 

Michigan— 

\       U6    100    128    133    111 
58   101   113   113   117 
55   109   127   135   115  • 

.  152    155   158 
:  127    130    130  . 
.  160    163    166 

;  158 
:  133 
1  171 

Lake  States ] 

51   loU   122   127   135 

:  ii7      i5o     152  . 

;  151 

18   101   129   135   ll3 
58    9S       107   no   117 
'   13   106   133   llo   116  - 
12   102   116   115   n5  : 

12    103    116    n8    121  • 

\     152    155    160 
'  125   2/129  2/131  ' 

-  151    158  "158 
•  127    131    133 

-  129    131    136  ' 

\    161 

!   132 

:  161 
:  133 
:  136 

West  Virginia j 

North  Carolina—! 

iennesscc—"""— ———••; 

Appalachian [ 

11   103   123   126   130  ; 

[    139   2/110   115  . 

:  116 

South  Carolina : 

Georgia — — : 

Florida ! 

Alabama- — : 

U3     97    120    121    126 
15     99    131    138    115 
57    97    131   111    157  ! 
17    101   125    125    131  ! 

:  136    139    111 
t  157    161   168 
'  183    190   199  1 
ll2    ll9  2/152 

1  113 
r  171 
!  213 
r  152 

Southeast \ 

18    99   129    132   111  ' 

;  156    162   166 

;  171 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  15.-  Farm  real  estate:  Index  numbers  of  average  value  per  acre,  by  States 
and  farm  production  regions,  March  1958,  and  selected  dates  l/  -  Continued 

a9l7-l;9=100) 


State  and  region 

:  19U0  : 

• 

1950 : 

• 

i95ii : 

• 

1955 : 

• 

1956 

!            1957                      : 

•  19^8 

i  March 

:  July 

:  Nov,    : 

March 

Mississippi 

\       1x6 

'      ko 

57 

106 

105 

105 

135 
12U 
132 

137 
126 
138 

1U7 
132  < 
1U6  : 

i    159 

:     Ihh 

161 

16U 
1U7 
165 

< 

169    ! 

150  : 
168   : 

169 
151 
17U 

Louisiana -j 

Delta  States [ 

:     he 

lOii 

129 

132 

llO  . 

152 

156 

160  ' 

163 

Alrl  oVtrkvnfl  .__«•..»__. 

50 

108 
102 

128 
133 

136 
137 

138 
139 

1U8 
151 

1U9 
152 

I5h  J 
158 

155 
158 

ToYfl  e»......_^M.^^ 

Southern  Plains-' 

.      5U 

103 

132 

137 

139 

150 

151 

157  . 

157 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

:       hi 
I       U7 
r       U5 

107 
111 
lOli 
106 

13U 
135 
127 
125 

132 
139 
13U 
129 

136  • 
ilo 

133 
133 

i    150 

:     lli6 
!     131 
t     136 

153 
lh9 
136 
ilo 

156  : 
153  : 

iia  - 
iia 

162 

156 

>    1U6 

lli7 

Kansas — - — -— — 

Northern  Plains- 

:       li6 

107 

129 

133 

135  ' 

;  138 

112 

1U5  = 

.    150 

Mr\r»  'f'ja'n£)^_^_:__^_M_-. 

\       h3 
r       ii3 
:       UO 
t      .37 
'       36 
'       UO 
:       U9 
h9 

lOU 
107 
100 
lOli 
107 

99 
107 

99 

lli2 
136 
123 
128 
135 
135 
133 
137 

1U6 
lh2 
123 
128 
136 
137 
137 
139 

152 

1U6 

123    ! 

12U 
137  ! 

Ihh    ! 

13h 
1U2 

1     162 
:     152 
:     121 
:     121 
•     133 
lli5 
I     136 
r     1U5 

166 

153 
126 
125 
138 
lii8 

iho 

li;8 

2/170 
155 
2/127 
1/128 
l/lliO 
I5ii  i 

2/iia 

151  : 

\    171 
!     158 
:     128 
I     130 

!   iia 
1   157 

:     1U2 
=     153 

X  daOiO  ••— ---^  ^  " — ^ —*■■ 

nyoming— ————————— : 

Colorado- • 

New  Mexico -: 

Arizona———————! 

TT+-V, 

Nevada— ————— ——— 5 

Mountain — 

;    la 

lOii 

13U 

136 

138  ' 

;     139 

lh3 

^lli6  . 

:  iu8 

Washington 

!          Ii5 

:     la 

12 

101 
99 

9U 

132 
123 
122 

137 

128 
128 

lUo 
130 
137 

\    1U7 
!     137 
!     Ih7 

152 

iia 

152 

155 

lli3 

2/15U 

;    156 

r     Ihh 
:     158 

uregon- — — — — — — — —  i 

California s 

Pacific ' 

'       U2 

96 

12U 

130 

137  ' 

:  iii6 

151 

2/153  , 

;     156 

United  States ' 

.       Ii9 

103 

128 

133 

138  ' 

:  iU7 

151 

15U  . 

;    156 

1/  All  farmlands  with  improvements  as  of  March  1,  except  as  indicated,  March 
1958  figures  are  preliminary. 
2/  Revised 
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Table  l6,-  Farm  real  estate:  Index  nxmbers  of  average  value  per  acre,  bv  States 
and  geographic  divisions,  March,  1958  and  selected  dates  1/ 

a912-lU»100) 


19Tf 


State  and 
division 


1920 


1930 


1950 


1955 


1956 


March  :  July  :  Nov, 


Maine 

New  Hampshire—— 

Vermont— 

Massachusetts- — — 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut — 

New  England- — — 


1U2 
129 

150 
lUo 
130 
137 


New  York- 

New  Jersey — 
Pennsylvania- 
Middle 
Atlantic — 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan — 

Wisconsin- 


159 
161 
160 
I5h 
171 


East  North 
Central- — 


161 


Minnesota 

lovfa— 

Missouri ♦ 

North  Dakota—— 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


West  North 
Central 


Delaware—— — — 

Maryland — 

Virginia 

West  Virginia— — 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina— — 

Georgia 

Florida 


South 
Atlantic. 


213 
213 
167 
1U5 
181 
179 
151 


139 
166 
189 
15U 
223 
230 
217 
178 


12U 
111 
123 
131 
13U 
IhO 


90 

80 

91 

121 

117 


133 

113 

92 

9S 

93 

113 

113 


111 
123 
13U 
105 
158 
lOii 
100 
172 


132 
136 
176 
152 
18U 
191 


m5 

1U7 
181 
161 
197 
213 


lh8 
152 

186 
I6h 
20\x 
220 


158 
159 
195 
179 
223 
2la 


160 
162 
202 
183 
232 
251 


167 
17h 
162 
198 
lli5 


23U 
2h9 
213 
263 
162 


252 
260 
22U 
279 
169 


267 
281 
2I42 
300 
183 


279 
285 
250 
306 
188 


96    166 


219 


231 


2h9 


169 
158 
12U 
115 
97 
130 
169 


210 
195 
153 
lh2 
121 
167 
205 


225 
198 
158 
1U7 
122 
165 
212 


218 
208 
172 
161 
127 
16U 
215 


252 
212 
175 
16U 
130 
170 
222 


18U  .  109    lh2    177    181 


190 


158 
199 
235 
139 
31a 
203 
181 
226 


210 
273 
313 
161 
li5i 
253 
252 
328 


21? 

28'. 
33? 
172 
U71 
263 
265 
366 


162 
165 
201 
187 
239 
259 


lUo 

127 

157 

169 

173  ! 

;  186 

191 

19U 

198 

133 
130 
lUO 

103 
125 
107 

152 
19ii 
157 

172 
2U9 
206 

179 
270  ' 
222 

!  193 
!  291 
:   237 

196 
305 
2U6 

195  ' 
311 

2U8 

J  198 
:   317 
:   252 

136 

106 

157 

19U 

205 

:  221 

227 

228 

.   231 

280 
288 
251 
311 
187 


257    258 


258 
21U 
179 
167 
133 
176 
221; 


19U    198 


230  2U7  257 

307  312  326 

353  359  373 

183  2/189  2/192 

Ii9h  -  508  509 

28U  289  295 

288  300  306 

U28  UU3  U65 


199    127    22I1    300    317 


See  footnotes  at  end  ot   table. 
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TalDle   16,-  Farm  real  estate:     Index  numbers  of  avera^^e  value  per  acre,  by  States 

and  geo,^raphic  divisions,  March  1958,  and  selected  dates  l/  -  Continued 

Cl912-lh=100) 


"19^ 


State  and 
division 


1920 


1930 


1950 


1955 


1956 


Viarch  :   July  :  Nov, 


Kentucky 

Tennessee- 
Alabama 

Mississippi- 


East  South 
Central-- 


Arkansas- 
Louis  iana- 
Oklahoma— 
Texas 


West  South 
Central—— 


Montana- — — 

Idaho — ~ 

Vfyoming — — 

Colorado- 

New  Mexico- -- 

Arizona — - 

Utah 

Nevada 


Motintain- 


Washington- 
Oregon 

California- 


Pacific. 


United 
States— 


200 
200 
177 
218 


199 


222 
198 
166 
17U 


126 
172 
177 

iia 

llih 
165 
167 
135 


lh8 


139 

129 
167 


173 


127 
123 
1U3 
122 


iia 
132 
127 

138 


82 
130 
111 

89 
112 
139 
125 

98 


113 
111 

l6h 


272 
265 
260 
2hh 


308 
303 
321 
317 


309 
312 
3li5 
3U0 


3L0 
332 
365 
368 


128    263    311 


323 


3W 


2U7 
221 
202 

18U 


297 
291 
25U 

2U8 


312 

308 
259 
250 


3U0 
3ho 
277 
273 


177    136    192    25U    258 


280 


132 
230 
183 
161 
232 
218 
179 
132 


186 
307 
225 

198 
295 
30U 
229 
186 


193  ! 

>  2.06 

311i  : 

327 

22U  ! 

221 

193  : 

187 

297  : 

290 

318 

'  320 

22li  ! 

228 

190  : 

I9U 

103   175   229   232 


210 

176 
220 


285 
226 

301 


291 

230 
322 


306 
2U2 
3U5 


157    ll7    212    287    303 


llU   17U    22U 


232 


352 
336 
38U 
379 


358 
350 
391 
391 


359   368 


3l7 
311 
279 
27ii 


355 
35U 
288 
286 


282 


293 


211  2/216 

330  33U 

231  2/232 

193  2/198 

300  I/305 

328  3ia 

235  2/236 

198  201 


23U    2Ul  2/2U5 


317  322 
2h9  252 
356  2/361 


323    333  2/338 


2U7    253  2/258 


1/  All  farmlands  with  improvements  as  of  March  1,  except  as  indicated.  March 
1958  figiires  are  preliminary, 
2/  Revised, 
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